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shrink from no act which would advance his 
own interest and. comfort. 

It was a sad enough life his daughter re- 
called; as she let her thoughts wander to the 


Psshe could barely remember her mother. 
Only a vague instinct told her that mother’s 
early death had been hastened by a broken 
heart. 

There were faint memories of someone who 
loved her and caressed her; but the first plain 
recollection Ruby had was of a French pension, 
and herself the shabbiest and youngest of the 
boarders. 

From six to sixteen it had been her fate to 
wander from pension to pension, often being 
dismissed on account of her father’s forgetting 
such a trifle as to pay the bill. 

Interspersed with these schooldays came 
the irregular visits paid to her father, wherever. 
he might be; visits usually caused not by 
paternal affection, but by some irate head: 
mistress weary of sending in her account, in 
despair despatching Ruby and her boxes back 
to the Captain. 

How well the girl recalled it all up, to the 
day when she was sixteen, and her father 
solemnly informed her she had cost him a 
mint of money, and must dispense with all 
further education. 

He installed her as mistress of the cheap 
“appartement ” where we first see her—gave 
her just sufficient money for clothes to prevent 
her shabbiness positively disgracing him, 
and coldly bid her be a. good girl and not 
bother him, 

It would have been a life unbearable in its 
loneliness but for one thing; the Captain 
still retained in his service the maid who had 
es with his wife when she left her father’s 
house, ; 

Deborah had been devoted to her lady, and 
for her sake kept faithful to her husband. 
The old woman (perhaps, because age is more 
pitiful than youth, perhaps because in her 
eyes he was still her yottag Jady’s handsome 
lover) judged her master far more tenderly than 
his daughter could bring herself to do. An 
annuity from a former employer would have 
kept Devorah in comfort in her native land, 
but she preferred to follow the fortunes of 
James Norton and his child. 

She never had a penny of wages—indeed, 
she often helped on the ‘wheels of domestic 
mochinery from her own purse. She loved 
Ruby passionately ; but, even for her sake, 
would not speak harshly of the master. A 
servant of the old-fashioned stamp, who had 
spent all her life in good families, perhaps 
Ruhy owed to her something more than kind- 
ness. The quiet self-command, the art of 
making herself respected, even by the Saige 
company Mr. Norton gathered round him, the 
making the utmost of her-seanty wardrobe, all 
this had come to Ruby from her old nurse, 

But dearly as she loved her--though in most 
things Miss Norton could, as the saying goes, 
“wind her old nurse round her finger ”’---there 
were two points on which Deborah main- 
tained a discreet silence. The most urgent en- 
treaties, the most coaxing pleading, could not 
induce her to tell Miss Ruby why her father 
left England, or whether he had any rela- 
tions yet living in the country which, though 
she had been absent from it more than twenty 
years, the old woman yet called “ home.” 

She would talk of her dead mistress by the 
hour, telling Ruby many an incident of her 
mother’s life in the old country village, where 
her father had been vicar. Deborah, said it 
was the old clergyman’s death which set her 
free to accompany her young lady to France; 
but why the journey had'to be taken, why 
Captain Norton, being then young and his 
own master, could not have married in 
England nurse never would say. 

“Grandpapa must have been rich!” re- 
marked Miss. Ruby, thoughtfully, one day, 
when Nurse had received. her half-yearly in- 
come of twenty pounds, 

“Bless me, my dear, he was as poor as 


‘my food, and after 





poor could be. It was just that made me go 
to him when his wife died! Miss Vera—that 
was when your mamma—was a mite of nine, 
and there was no one to see to things. My lady 
had died, and left me independent. I told the 
Vicar I should trouble him for nothing but 
a little hesitating he 
agreed. It is thirty years ago, my dear, and 
more.” ¥ 

And now, as she sat by the expiring fire, 
the feeling at Ruby’s heart was not so much 
that she wad going’ to lose her father as that 
she must soon be alone in the world. Pre- 
carious and uncertain as Mr. Norton's 
income was, it had yet kept tle wolf from 
the door. Ruby had Sestans used to alternate 
between a kind cf Bohemian luxury and ex- 
cessive pinching and calculating, but she 
had never been face to face with actual want. 
She had gone shabby many a time; she had 
dined before now on bread and fruit, but she 
had never yet been reduced to the certainty 
that when the money in the house was spent 
she had no more, and no chance of any unless 
she earned it. She could not live on Nurse, 
that was certain; she must do something, but 
what? 

In some things precocious beyond her age, 
Ruby was in others perfectly ignorant. "She 
knew, of course, that teaching and dress- 
making: were common channels of female in- 
dustry, but her own education had been too 
interrupted to make her competent for ‘the 
first, and the second she shrank from. One 
gift she had—a beautiful voice, but to make 
money by it it would need cultivation, and 
that. was beyond her reach. 

Blame her not that she could think of her 
own future when her father was dying. James 
Norton had done nothing to call orth her 
love or earn her gratitude. 

He had told her again and again she was a 
burden to him, had cursed the day she was 
born to him, instead of his eagerly-desired 
son (though what good an heir would have 
been to ins, seeing he had nothing to be- 
queath, Ruby could not guess); he had 
taunted her before now with her shabbiness; 
he had outraged every feeling of her heart long 
before she had emerged from childhood. 

She was afraid of him, and yet, strange 
anomaly, she despised him. She knew he 
was a bad man, and all poor Nurse’s argu- 
ments that he was a gentleman and must 
have his own way, And allowances made for 
him, imfluenced her nothing. 

“Tt’s in the blood, my dear,” said Nurse 
oe Nb “The Nortens were always a little 
wila. 

“A little wild!” Ruby’s lips curled in 
scorn. “Are all the Nortons bad? Do none 
of them ever speak the truth’? If so, it seems 
to me, Nurse, it is rather a misfortune to be 
born a Norton.” 

It was no sudden illness that had laid the 
Captain low. He had been attacked by a 
strange feverish ague in the autumn, and had 
never regained his strength, but of late he had 
sunk rapidly. 

He had even perceived it himself, and 
written a few letters. Ruby wondered to 
whom, but she was not allowed to touch 
them. 

Nurse, who would hardly stir from the sick 
room, even for her meals, had put on her 
bonnet-and posted them with her own hands. 
That was three or four days ago. One letter 
+-perhaps a reply—had come that very after- 
noon; but the print had been asleep, and 
not even for such a marvel as a foreign letter 
would Deborah suffer him to be disturbed. 

The gilt clock on the mantelpiece. struck 
eleven, and Ruby shivered and shivered again. 
Before its last echo had died away the door 
of the sick room opened, and Mr. Darb caine 
out—a clever, straightforward man, who Ahad 
pitched his tent in Paris and established a 
gvod practice among his compatriots. 

He had attended Captain Norton for two 
months without seeing the colour of his 
money. He already suspected -he. never 
should see it, but he was not the man for that 
reason to withhold his aid; besides, he had 





ey 
~ of his own, and his heart ached jq 
uby. 

She had started up now to meet him, a {ap 
slip of a girl, with* that combination rary 
seen of luxuriant black hair and large, expr; 
sive blue eyes. ; 

She was barely twenty, and yet very so. 
she would be alone in the wortd. fey 

The man lying in the next room had ng 
been much to boast of as a parent; but. | 
least, he had given the girl a home—a kin) 

























of careless protection from the cold, ro ah 7 
world, \ 

“My dear,” said’ the doctor, “he is asiinfiimm ™ 
for you. Can you be calm? Remember. any as 
agitation will do him herm. Can you coy 
mand yourself?” Be 

She shivered violently as-she-rose to folloy if 
him, but that was her only sign of emotion te 

In a kind of hushed voice she asked : he 

“Ts he no better?” h 

“He never can be better in this world, uy 
child! It is only a question of a few hou: t 
perhaps a few minutes!” b 

Deborah would have drawn back when th k 


young lady entered the sick room,but the 
dying man made her a-sign to keep lhe 
place. 

Mr. Darby lingered too. It matters 
nothing. ye and her father had not lived 
that tender affection which makes a strangers 
presence seem ‘sacrilege at the last sad zoo. 
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“Well,” said Mr, Norton, gruffly, as } 
looked at her, “I suppose they have told yur 
it’s nearly over? ” ‘ 

She bowed hex head, 

“You need not pretend to be sorry! lw 
sneered. “I daresay you'll manage to get on 
very well without me, Your uncle has seu 
to offer you a home.” 

“My uncle?” 

“Don't repeat my words like an echo! 
said the sick man querulously. “My twin 
brother must be your uncle, I suppose? Ver 
well! Then he sent to say you can live 
with him. It won't be very lively,” and the 
Bohemian gave a grim smile, as though sou 
recollection amused him, “but it wil! | 
respectable.” 

“Does my uncle live in England?” 

“Where else should he live? He lives a 
the Court, the place that ought to have bea 
mine—that would have been mine but for » 
moment's folly. And, listen to me, Ruby. 
Don’t trust your uncle; never believe a wort 
he says to you. When he speaks to yor 
fairest doubt him most. He is rich, ay, rich 
as a lord, but it-all came to him by fraud. 
If only I had had money I would have foughi 
it out, ay, to the bitter end!” 

“You must not excite yourself,” said the 
doctor, gravely. “And, indeed, Captain, you 
are giving Miss Norton cruel advice! Why 
should you attempt to prejudice her against 
her new home?” 

“Shell find him out for herself,” said the 
father, coolly. “She has plenty of brains ; but 
it’s only fair to warn her. And, remember, my 
girl, your face is your fortune, and you must 
do the best you can with it. I’ve made @ 
muddle of my life, but you may do better with 
yours. 

He sank back exhausted on his pillow, and 
was silent for a few moments. n he spoke 
again his mind seemed to wander. His cye* 
were fixed on Ruby, but surely his words were 
not for her. 

“It is nearly over, my darling!” he said 
faintly, “ and { am coming to you. I haven't 
done much forthe child. You.see, I could 
never forgive her she was not a boy; but 
maybe you'll understand; you always made 
allowances for me, Vera!” 

And Ruby knew then he was speaking te 
her mother. 

With the first.tender impulse she had fell 
towards him for years she down, and 
tried to take his. hand, but be wrenched » 
away with a gleam of departing strength, avd 
murmured hoarsely :— 

“You are not like her. She was gentle and 
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affectionate. You are Norton. Remember, 
John Norton is your uncle, but you must not 
trust him. Even when he seems kindest, 
beware of him. He hated you before you were 
born, and he will go'on hating you to t end.” 

The old nurse said Something in a low voice, 
but James Norton only shook his head im- 
patiently, and continued, fiercely : 

“He must hate her. Isn't she my child? 
Besides, he was always mean. Why does he 
offer her a home if he has no evil object? But 
she is a Norton and no fool; she can hold her 
own if she chooses.” ‘ 

That was all. He never spoke again. He had 
gone to his last account without one word of 
affection or regard, no kind farewell, not one 
tender look or fatherly caress. Mr. D 
had stood by many a deathbed, but he thought 
he had never witnessed a sadder one than this. 

. Very gently he led the orphan girl back to 





























the sitting-room and placed her in a chair 
beside the fire, which some servant had re- 
kindled. 






“My dear,” he said, kindly, “this is a 
terrible time for you, but you must not attach 
too much unportance to “had poor father’s 
last words. Very often illness. makes a man 
take up unfounded prejudices. Your uncle 
may be all that is rous and estimable: 1 
think his being willing to offer you a home 
shows he can have only kindly feelings: to 
you. 

“ Ruby pushed back her hair from her face, 
and looked up thoughtfully into the doctor's’ 
face. 

“T wish you would tell me all you know?” 

“About what, my dear?” 

“About us! Try to make it plain to me if 
you can. You know how poor we are, yet 
my father spoke of his brother as rich. Then, 
if we have relations, why have I never heard 
anything about them?” 

r. Darby looked perplexed, 

“Your father was the last man to take 
strangers into his confidence. I assure you 
that, though I have known him for years, I 
never had any idea till to-night that he was 
one of the Wesishire Nortons.” 


“But is he?” 

“He must be. He said his brother was 
master of Norton Court. IJ know the Nortons 
are an old and honourable family, and that 
at have lived in Westshire for centuries—a 
little wild, perhaps, but a d old race!” 

“ And this man, my uncle? ” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“My dear, I have not been in Westshire 
for thirty years; The Squire then living was 
an old man—a bachelor with two nephews, 
whom he had educated and brought up. The 
young men were away. I met the old, gentle- 
man once or twice. He was a fine specimen of 
an English landowner. I can only conclude 
that the nephews I never met were your 
father, and your unknown uncle”—he heai- 
tated—“ but, I assure you, yon need have no 
fears for the future. Norton Court is one of 
the finest estates in Westshire, and the 

Squire’s niece will be able to hold her own 

with anyone.” ‘ 

Ruby looked thoughtfully into the fire. _ 

“I wonder if Nurse knows?” ~ 

“Mrs. Charles. The very person. She will 
. be able to give you all parteedieba, and now I 
must leave you. Mrs. Darby shall come 
round early in the morning, and see if-she 

can help you, and, of course, I will send off a 

ielegram to your uncle as soon as possible.” 
Bs The old Nurse, coming in, found Ruby in 

er old position, staring into the fire as though 
she read sume story within there. 
y i” 


eee dear : 
ee uried her head in Deborah’s lap, and 
Oh! Nurse, is he really 










































































To : 

“TI feel so strange. 

dead ? 

mn you and I really alone in. the 
“The master’s gone to his rest, Miss Ruby,” 

said Nurse, whose simple mind was troubled 
















Norton, “and you're left behind; but, my | 
deary, you mustn't go to give way and fret.” 
That was the strangest pang in Ruby’s 
heart-—the feeling she could not grieve. They 
were father and child, yet she felt not one 
grain of honest sorrow at his death. Her 
whole life would be changed. She might regret 
the old free and easy life, ihe little “ apparte- 
ment” which, poor and shabby genteel as it 
was, had yet been “home” to her, but 
she would never regret the man who had 
been its master. He had neglected her too 
utterly, wounded her girlish heart too often 
for that. 

“T am not going to fret,” she said, gently ; 
“but, Deb, it is all so strange. I want to 
understand. Who is my Uncle John! Did 
you ever see him?” 
“Me. ever see him!” exclaimed Deborah, 
“Why, I was once maid to his 
mother, Miss Ruby. My husband was under- | 
gamekeeper at the Court, and when I was leit 
a widow nothing would satisfy my lady— 
she was Lady Florence Norton, your grand- 
mamma-—but that I should have lessons in 
dressmaking and hairdressing, and go and 
live with her as maid. She lived all the year 
rourid with her ‘brother-in-law, the Squire, 
she and her two:sons. He was mighty fond 
of her, and of them, too, and wou dn’t hear 
of her having another house. JT was twenty- 
five, Miss Ruby, when [ went to the Court, 
and 1 stayed there ten years. The twins 
were little y when I went; they were fine 
young men when I came away. I nursed my 
ady in her last illness, and she left me an 
annuity of forty pounds. I might have 
stayed on. as housekeeper, but Mrs. Fane had 
died not many weeks after the mistress, and 
my heart yearned after her motherless child, 
so I went down to the Vicarage and there I 
stayed till Miss Vera married your papa.” 

“Then Uncle John knew mamma?” 
hazarded Ruby, feeling sure there was some- 
thing in the past hidden from her, and yet 
without an idea of what it could be. 
“Everyone knows everyone in a small vil- 
lage,” said Nurse, sagely. “Mr. John wasn’t 
so much at the Vicarage as your papa. He 
married early, you see—not so long after 
his mother’s death—and his wife was a very 
fine lady and liked to live in London.” 

“Then £ have an aunt,” said Ruby, won- 
deringly, “and perhaps ever so many 
cousins? ” 

“You've no aunt, Miss Ruby, unless your 
uncle’s married of late years. He was a 
widower when we left England, and the last 
time I heard of him he was a widower still. 
He’s fifty-three now, and I should say was 
a great deal too old to think of another wife. 
You'll be mistress of the Court, dear, and it’s 
a fine old place.” 

“Nurse,” cried Ruby, impatiently, “vou 
are only playing with me. You know per- 
fectly well I-want to hear all about Uncle 
John. Why did my father hate him so, and 
why did he warn me against him? Papa dis- 
liked a gteat many people,” added the girl, 
naively, “but I never heard him say quite 
such d things of anyone else.” 

“You see, Miss Rub~” said Nurse, slowly, 
as one weighin her words lest she should say 
too much, .“ You see, the Court was a fine 
property; and not entailed. The old Squire 
eould have divided it between his nephews, or 
left it to a charity even, if he pleased. Maybe 
your .father—who had been his favourite— 
was a little hurt his brother should have all, 
and he be left out in the cold. Ah, my dear! 
money’s a bad thing, and there have been 
more quarrels over it than over anything 
else.” 

Ruby felt satisfied. Her father had loved 
money dearly. If his twin brother had 
inherited any which he considered his due, it 





indignantly. 


was gate enough to account for his 
antipathy. 
“ And papa wrote to Uncle John?” 


“He wrote last week, my dear, a beautiful 
letter,” said Nurse, approvingly. “He said 
he was not long for this world, and asked 
what provision his brother was willing to 





with no theological d as to the after fate 
of one who had been such a sinner as James 


It struck Ruby as rather a peculiar wording 
of an appeal to a rich relation, but she only 
asked : 

“And the answer?” 

I’m bound to confess, niy dear, the master 
was sorely put out when he got the answer!” 

“Tt came this afternoon?” 

“No, dear, it came days ago. Thé Squire 
wrote by return of post. He said he was, not 
rich (which is.a wilful: lie, Miss Ruby), and 
could not afford to settle a fortune om you 
but if you liked to come to Westshire he 
would give you a home at the Court until you 
married.” " 

_ “He might have said until I died!” ob- 
ie ted Ruby, “ It means just the same thing. 
I shall never marry.” 

You 


“That’s as may be, Miss Ruby. 
father was.much put out. He woukln’t even 
write and thank your uncle. He sent off a 
letter to some man in London, who manages 
the estate. It was the answer that came 
this afternoon. When he’d read it the master 
sent Mr. re for you. It was not till then 
1 knew he'd brought himself to aceept his 
brother’s offer. He signed his will, Miss 
Ruby, just before you came in, and. he made 
the Squire your guardian,” 

_ The long winter’s night wore away, and laie 
in the morning. Ruby weke from her long 
troubled sleep of exhaustion fo find Mrs. 
a sitting by her, an open telegram in her 
and, 

“T could not bear to wake you before, my 
dear, but it is nearly eleven, and we haye had 
an answer from your uncle!” ’ 

“So soon?” murmured Ruby, in surprise. 

“ He gives the doctor power to act for him 
in all things, and says he has written to you. 
I expect you will haye the letter to-morrow, 
and then we shall know when you must go to 
England.” 

Ruby smiled wistfully. 

“T used to long to go to England, and even 
now I can’t be sorry. I wonder if its wicked 
of me!” 

The doctor’s wife, who had taken a far 
sterner view of James Norton’s character than 
poor Deborah, shook her head. 

“Tt is only natural, dear. You hayo had a 
very sad, lonely life, and it is no wonder you 
look forward to a change. I have relations in 
Westshire, Ruby, and 1 know a visit to them 
used to be the delight of my young days. | 
have never seen the Court, but I belieye it is 
a charming place, and I expect you will be 
very happy | there. Is Mr. John Norton 
married ?’ 

“Nurse says he is a widower.” 

“Then he is sure to be fond of you,” saic 
Mrs. Darby, kindly. He will soon look upon 
s a daugliter. Ruby, I believe you are 
trembling !” 

“Papa said he was @ bad man, that I must 
never trust him,” whispered Ruby. “Oh, 
Mrs. Darby, if he is kind to me can’t I believe 
in him? You don’t know what it is to go on 
day after day, month after month, hying 
with a person you distrust!” 

“My dear,” said the lady, gently, “ remem - 
ber your father had not seen his. brother for 
twenty years. You are not bound to think 
he may not have changed for the better in 
that time, even if he really deserved Captain 
Norton’s description.” 

She did not add that, for her part, she con- 
sidered the Captain’s enmity as rather @ cre- 
dential to his brother’s worth than otherwise, 
but Ruby quite understood some such idea 
was in her mind; indeed, it found an echo in 
her own. 

The funeral took place that day, following 
the French custom, and Mrs. a | would 
fain have removed the orphan to her own 
home, but Ruby cl to the shabby room 
where she had lived so long. 

“Tt is very kind of you, but I would rather 
stay here. e have a good deal to do.” 

That was true., Captain Norton had had 
a brief spell of prosperity jast before his 
death. There was money onvesh to defra 
his funeral, and pay all the little bills whic 








make for you.” 





came in so promptly at the news of his death. 
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The apartment, being let furnished by the 
week, could be given up at a very brief notice, 
and the Norton's personalties were so v 
few that two trunks would amply contain all 
that Ruby could call her own. 

Mrs. arles, however, had a vivid remem- 
brance of the glories of Norton Court, and 
did not want her dear Miss Ruby to a 
there in the guise of a poor relation. ‘i ere 
were a few ornaments, a little bric-a-brac and 
other relics of perous days, which, if sold, 
would suffice fo. provide the orphan with a 
simple mourning outfit. 

r. Darby approved this plan. He refused 
to send in his account or receive one penny 
for his services, and he gently cautioned the 
nurse against spending all the money she 
received. He thought that, alone, among 
strangers, @ few pounds in her pocket might 
be an advantage to Ruby. 

He never mentioned, except to his wife, the 
‘rief letter he had received the day after the 
telegram, desiring him to provide for the 
funeral in the cheapest possibts manner, and 
‘to send the amount of that and other unavoid- 
able expenses to the Squire. Every line of 
the missive told of alarm, and the kindly 
Darbys would not pain Ruby by telling her of 
it, only they both felt a little money in her 
pocket would be of more help to her than an 
elaborate wardrobe. 

Nearly a week passed, and Ruby was begin- 
ning to wonder at not receiving ‘her uncle’s 
promised fetter, when one morning a card was 
brought to her inscribed: “Mr. Thomas 
Dyason.” 

Deborah took it from her nurseling with an 
expression of dismay. 

“The Dyasons were your uncle’s lawyers. 
What in the world should he send a lawyer 
here for, dear?” 

Ruby roused herself. : 

“Was it Mr. Dyason who sent that letter— 
the letter which made my father accept his 
brother's offer?” 

“No, dear; that was from Mr. Grey, a 
‘kind of manager and bailiff down in West- 
shire. The Dyasons live in London. Dear 
me, but he must be old by this time! He was 
getting grey when we !eft England.” 

The nurse wag as much astonished as Ruby 
to receiye a tall, handsome stranger, seem- 
ingly not much over thirty—a man whose 
grey eye inspired trust, and whose manner 
had a strange blending of cordiality and em- 
barrassment. 

“Miss Norton!” and he looked inquir- 
ingly at Ruby, who bowed in assent. “I am 
sent by your uncle, Mr. Norton, of Westshire, 
to bring @ letter from him, .and also to confer 
svith you on one or two matters.” 

Ruby thought the post would have been 
cheaper; then, seeing that the gentleman 
fooked at Deborah, she said, hastily: 

“This is my dear old nurse, who lived at 
the Court when my father was a boy. You 
an have nothing to say to me, Mr. Dyason; 
that Mrs. Charles may not hear.” 

He shook hands with Deborah as courteously 
as though she had been a duchess. * 

“T have heard of Mrs. Charles; indeed, my 
father, who remembers her well, charged me 
if I found my mission distasteful to you, Miss 
Norton, to invoke your nurse’s aid and sym- 
pathy.” 

He was so long before he spoke again that 
Ruby grew nervous 

“Tf you would give me the letter, please,” 
she said, anxiously, “I think I should like to 
know the worst.” 

Instantly he handed it to her, and with 
feverish eagerness she broke the seal, Mr. 
yason looking carefully away from her lest 
tue should seem to watch the impression it 
snade on her, and the old nurse, with her eyes 
fondly fixed on her darling, waiting to hear 
the rich man’s verdict. 

Ruby Norman did not know till long after- 
watds how hard Thomas Dyason had resisted 
the errand forced on him—how it was only 
‘is father telling him he should be forced to go 


himself if he refused, since the elder son could 
nt be spared, and it was too delicate a matter 
to trust to a clerk. 

Only the desire to save his old father the 
trouble and fatigue of such a journey, that 
had brought the young man to agree to go. 
Even then he yielded with much grumbling, 
and the remark he did not see why they should 
have to do all their client's ig work just 
because they happened to be his lawyers. 

And this was the letter: — 

“Dear Nrece,— : 

“TI told your father I was willing to give you 
a “home—plain, and, I hope I may ddd, re- 
spectable, though, no doubt, very different 
from the gay, butterfly life you have led in 
Paris. ‘hough James never did me the 
honour to answer my letfer, I am told you 
mean to accept my offer, and I am ready to 
stand by it. For our mutual comfort im the 
future I had better mention one or two matters. 
To begin with, I don’t know what you have 
been told of me, but I am a poor man, for 
my position—very poor. I don't mean I'm 
a beggar. I pay my way, and owe no man 
anything, but I’ve no money to throw away. 
I am willing to provide for you at the Court, 
and to see that you have ll the necessaries of 
life, but you musn’t expect luxuries or amuse- 
ments. ‘i'hen, too, I hear your father retained 
Mrs. Charles in his service, which I consider 
a most wasteful step. She is a very worthy 
woman, and my late mother acknowledged it, 
and amply rewarded her services. I have 
nothing to say against Mrs. Charles, but I 
can’t have her at the Court. Even if she were 
willing to come without wages, there would be 
her food, an important consideration. You 
must clearly understand on this point [ am 
inflexible. If you are willing to part from Mrs. 
Charles, and to submit to the routine of my 
house, Mr. Dyason has my authority to settle 
any debts you may owe in Paris, and to con- 
duct you safely as far as London, and see 

ou into the train for Norton Combe, where 

will send to meet you. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Joun Norton.” 

“T cannot do it!” came from Ruby with a 
sob. “I cannot do it! I have no one in the 
world but nurse, and E can’t be parted from 
her.” 

It. was precisely what Thomas Dyason had 
expected. He had all a young man’s horror 
of a scene, but that did not prevent all his 
sympathy being with Ruby. Nurse, who had 
taken the letter from her child’s hand, read it 
slowly through, and then turned to the young 


a can’t understand it, sir. Is the Squire 
really a poor man? Folks used to say his 
uncle had ten thousand a year, and we eard 
Mr. John came in for everything.” 

Tom smiled. } - 

“You are not the first person it has puzzled, 
Mrs. Charles. The facts are as you say. He 
manages the Squire’s eer —— with 
his agent in Westshire. Neither Mr. Grey nor 
my father see cause for alarm, but the Squire 
asserts perpetually he is a poor man, and con- 
scientiously acts up to the assertion.’ 

“I won't go to him,” said Ruby, defiantly. 
“Td rather work for my bread!” 

Thomas-Dyason looked grieved. 

“T am very sorry to be the person to tell 
you bad news, Miss Norton, but I am afraid 
you have no choice. Your father’s will left 

ou absolutely to his brother's guardianship. 
Until you come of age the Squire has full 
power over you.” 

Mrs. Charles, with rare good sense and the 
unselfishness of her affection, came to the 
rescue. 

“You must go, my deary. It’s hard on us 
both, doubly hard on me, who’ve no one to 
cling te, but this gentleman's right. You've 
no choice in the matter. Maybe I can get a 
little cottage in the village, and your uncle ’il 
let you come and see me sometimes; and you 
know I shall always love you, dear, even if the 





sea itself were between us.” 





ae oem 


“I shalt hate him,” said Ruby emphati. 
cally. “He must be unbearable. I feel quit: 
sure of it!” 4 

The point of her going seemed settled, but 
her indignation was ot and strong. 

Tom Dyason looked at her, and wondered 
what such a bright, graceful picture of gir). 
hood would do in the grim old house whos 
the Squire dived from one year's end ty 
another. 

“Does he live all alone?” demanded kuby, 
suddenly. “Does he never go out or see aiuy. 
me?” ; 
“TI really don’t know,” said Tom, frat kly. 
“He comes up to London for the day sume. 
times, to see my father, but ue never sleeps 
away from the Court, and never-has for yeais, 
Of course he has servants and that sort of ‘hing, 
and I suppose his friends go to see him ; but 
he doesn’t give parties or balls, and the other 
festivities young ladies like. I am afraid yoo 

will find it terribly dull!” 

Ruby opened her eyes. 

“T never went to a party in my life! ” 

“Perhaps you are not ‘out'?” suggested 

homas 





“T left school three years ago, and I sup. 
pose I was grown up then,” said Ruby, a 
sently, “but I don’t know anything about 
‘coming out.’” 

“Tam going to see Mr. Darby,” said the 


young lawyer, rising, when at length it A 
occurred to him he had paid a. visit of es an of m 
hour. “Do you think you can be ready to yes 
start to-morrow?” spok 
“ And leave Nurse? ” stral 
“What must be must be, Miss Ruby,”’ said It 
Deborah, fondly, “and the pain won't be less “) 
for putting it off. We can be ready to-morrow _ 
nicely if it suits the gentleman, and I'd rather se 
Re by Calais, if it’s all one to him, for I’ve a I ae 
iece at Dover where I can stay for a few days on 
till I think over my plans.” tor | 
Mr. Dyason departed for the Darbys, who hey: 
expressed their sentiments pretty foueky when for 
they heard.the tenor of the Squire’s letter. man 
“The man must be a brute,” said the said 


doctor. R 
“I said as much to my father,” confessed “ 
young Dyason. “He told me such opinions “ 


were-umtprofessional. Not that he approves ber, 
of the Squire’s conduct, but He has been the and 
legal adviser of the Nortons for years, and he natt 
doesn’t like to hear his clients blamed; be- whi 
sides, he has a great partiality for the present Mis 
master of the Court. He always says he is so and 
much to be pitied. I own I never could under- like 
stand why. I 

“Nor 1,” said the doctor, drily. “From bee: 
all appearance, I should put John Norton ing 
down as that most despicable of the human wat 
species—a miser.” eur 

Mr. Thomas neither confirmed nor contra- ’ 
— this opinion. He only said, thought- En; 
f it,” 


a don’t like him. I never did; but, after “ 
all, I don't think he would be unkind to his “ 
niece. It seems to me a face like hers must 
soften all hearts. 

“Her father told her on his death-bed her 
face was her fortune,” said the doctor. “I 
think the best fate for Ruby would be to 
marry some good fellow, who would never 
think the less of her because her father was 4 
scapegrace.” 

“She is very beautiful! ” \ 

“And the strangest mixture of child and 
woman,” said Mrs. Darby. “In some things 
I believe Ruby knows a great deal more thaa 
I do, but in others she is as innocent 48 4 
child. It is perfectly wonderful to me when 
I remember the queer acquaintances the 
Captain used to indulge in.” 

“She never knew half of them,” said the 
doctor. ‘That old nurse has been very caré- 
ful of her. Ruby is nineteen and a-half, but 
she is as ignorant as a child of flirtations an‘ 
intrigue.” 

Mr. Dyason felt relieved at the worls. 
Somehow he did not like to think of bis tem 
porary ward as a coquette or skilled enchat- 
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ress. She was very, very pretty, and he 
itied her—that was all—he told himself. 

So it was all settled. Nurse spared no 
vouble in her preparations, and the following 
evening she and her young 
apartment in the Place Rocroi, and travelled 
o Calais under Mr. Dyason’s escort. 

He was very thoughtful not to intrude on 
heir last hours together. He, . himself, 
ravelled in a smoking-carriage, and with a 
handsome silver key to the guard secured 
heir privacy. As soon as they got on board 
théy both went below, and he paced up and 
down the deck, wondering a little what he 
should do with his charge when her old friend 
had left her. 

After all the girl and her second mother 
xchanged few confidences on the journey ; 
their hearts were almost too full. Deborah 
ave Ruby a little card, with her niece’s ad- 
ress written on it. 

“Though I hope to be in Westshire almost 
as soon as you, write to me, deary. Norton 
Combe is my native village, and it will be 
hard if I cannot find some little cottage there 
to end my days in.” 

“Nurse,” said Ruby, with dewy eyes, “ we 
are going to be parted. Before you leave me 
teH me just one thing. Is my uncle a bad 
man! 

A simple question surely—one which asked 
of most people could be answered by a simple 
yes or no; yet Deborah, though a plain- 
spoken, straightforward .woman, hesitated 
strangely over her reply. ' 

It came at last with a strangled sob. 

“I don’t know, my deary. It’s twent 
yeers and more since I left England, and, 
remember, even when I lived at the Vicarage, 
I never saw much,of him. He was not like 
your father, who had always a pleasant smile 
for everyone. 
beyond his years. I never took to him, bat, 
for all that, I daren’t tell you he was a bad 
man. He was very good to his wife, folks 
said, though it was no love-match.” 

Ruby felt more and more perlexed. 

“ But you don’t like him?” 

Maybe I don’t, Miss Ruby; but, remem- 
ber, your mother was the light of my eyes, 
and I loved the Captain for her sake. Is it in 
or a : should favour * man who was rich 
while they were poor? But the is past, 
Miss Ruby; and so Squire Jolt dunks a 
and generously by you I’m ready enough to 


like him. 

It was over at last. The final good-bye had 
been said, and Ruby was in the train speed- 
mg away to London, Mr. Dyason opposite, 
watching with an air of interest her pleased 
curiosity at all she saw. 

‘And this is really our first visit to 
pant, Miss Norton?! Te is hard to realise 
J 


“ Why ? ” 

“ Because you have a perfectly English face, 
and you speak without the least accent, and 
—dont laugh at me, please—but you are not 
like a French girl.” 

“I wish Deborah could hear you. That has 
been her pet bngbear all these years—the 
a a I — w up like a French girl. 

r. Dyason, how long will i 
Norton Combe ? ” é brain ates 

“We are not going there to-day. I have 
my mother’s orders to take you to her in Bed- 
ford Fee She says you would be far too 
tired if you travelled to-night to Westshire. 

and your grandm 
fellows, though Lady Florence was much the 
elder of the two.’ My mother is nearly 
seventy, but she is hale and hearty still, and 
it will give her the pleasure in the 
world to welcome you even for a few hours. 
You must know, “Miss Norton, there is a 
strong bond between our family and yours. 
My father and the late Squire were boys 
together. My mother was married from 
Norton Court: The tie is such a strong one 
that, had your uncle only told him of the sad 


event in time, my father would have insisted 


left the: 


Mr. John was old and grave’ 





on going to Paris to attend the Captain’s 
funeral.” 

It was still early in the forenoon when they 
reached Bedford Square. Thomas only stayed 
to introduce Ruby to a sweet, white-haired 


old lady, who stood in the hall to welcome | 


them, and then hurried off to the office, where 
his elder brother, the real head of the firm, 
was a much stricter martinet than ever the 
kind old father had been. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Dyason, gently, when 
she had removed Ruby's wraps with her own 
hands, and led her to the dining-room, where 
a late breakfast awaited her, “you are very 
like your mother. I could almost fancy Vera 
Fane had come back to us!” 

“Did you know my mother?” 

“Y knew her well. The Vicar and my 
husband were old friends. We wanted Vera 
to come on us on her father’s death, little 
thinking of all that was to happen.” 

“I can only just remember her,” said 
Ruby, sadly; “and yet, tiny child as I was, 
I seemed to know she was unhappy. Since I 
have been grown up just the faint recollec- 
tion I have of her always made me indignant 
with my father.” 

“Yet he loved her!” 

“ He loved no one but himself,” said Ruby, 
impetuously, “Dear Mrs. Dyason, don’t 
think me wicked, it is quite true!” 

“But you should not say it, dear!” 

‘That is what Deborah used to tell me. 
she seemed to think he might do anything 
because he was a gentleman and a Norton. 
She said the Nortons were all a little wild.” 

Mrs. Dyason tried to hide a smile. 

“At any_rate, she was more forbearing 
than you, Ruby. She is a faithful, loyal- 
hearted creature.” 

“I never was forbearing,” said Ruby, 
frankly. “Don’t you think, Mrs, Dyason, 
women are as good as men, and as much 
right to be we es 

“My dear c RR, I never thought about. it. 
My ‘husband and my sons have made my life 
very bright. It never came into my head to 
ask myself whether they or I had the best 
right to Happiness!” 

“You don’t understand,” said Ruby, 
gravely. “ Perhaps you have only had to do 
with good men. Deborah is fond of me; but 
she always seemed to think my father had 
a right to do: just what he pleased, because 
he was a man. Her idea was men might 
do anything, and women must submit.” 

“You do not look to me a submissive 
creature, Ruby.” 

“TI am not,” said Ruby, stoutly. “I think 
T am as good as a man, and that I have as 
much right to be comfortable. All my life 
it has been dinned into me that I ought to 
have been a boy, just as though girls were 
quite inferior, worthless creatures.” 

“Dear,” said the old lady, gently. “I 
daresay it was hard for you to bear, but I 
can understand it, Don’t think me disparag- 
ing my own sex, Ruby, when I tell you that 
both for your father and mother—ay, and 
others, too—it would have been far better 
had you been a boy!” 

“Well, I wasn’t,” said Ruby, coldly, “and 
it can’t helped. I wonder if Uncle John 
wili hate me because I belong to the inferior 
species ? 

“T hope he will learn to love you.” 

A cloud passed over Ruby's face. 

~T have no one to love me now J have lost 
Deborah ; and, to tell you the truth, I expect 
by detest me.” 


“His letter was 80 jntensely formal and 
respectable, just as though he had copied it 
kN 


out of a boo ow, you see, Mrs. Dyason, 
I always say whatever comes into my head, 
and never think whether it is wise or not, and 
then I have Jed'a very strange life. I mean 
I have never had anyone to teach me to be 
like other girls, and I daresay, to people 
accustomed to properly-behaved — English 
y ladies, I shall seem terrible.” 

tm *t be afraid of that, dear. You do not 
seem at all terrible to me, and Squire Ne ton 





has seen so little of young ladyhood these 
last twenty years... I daresay he was not in a 
position to draw comparisons 

“Does he live all ” asked Ruby, 
“JT mean alone excepting for the servants 

“He has a lady housekeeper.” said Mrs 
Dyason, who was better informed than het 
son as to the internal economy of Norton 
Court. “She has been with him‘a good many 
years.” 

“And is she nice?” 

“I never saw her. She is a very, distant 
connection of the Norton family, and nursed 
the late Squire in his last illness.” 

“Has he been dead !ong 

“He died a few months before your 
mother,” said Mrs. Dyason, not choosing te 
add that it was the will, without a mention 
of her husband’s name and its subsequent 
effect on him, which broke the young wife's 
heart. “Mrs. Gordon was a widow then, 
with one child. ‘To our eurprise, John Norton 
invited her to remain at the Court as house 
keeper. She put tne little one at a good 
school, and has been at Norion Court ever 
since |” 

“Does Uncle John want to marry her? 

“If so, he would probably have proposed 
now, as he has had about fifteen years to think 
of it. No, I don’t-think he contemplates 
such a step, but his keeping Mrs. Gordon has 
alwevs surprised us, In most things he is 
economical almost to meanness Now, he 
must pay her a large salary, since out of it 
she’ clothes and educates her child; and to a 
man who neither entertains nor goes into 
society, I think a lady housekeeper rather a 
superfiuity. However, ber presence at the 
Court will make things far more cheerful] for 
you.” 

In her heart of hearts Ruby doubted this. 

“She will look on me as an interloper.” 

“Impossible, since you have far moro 
claim on the Squire than she has. Besides, 
Ruby, don’t misunderstand her position; she 
is simply a lady housekeeper. Mr. Norton 
keeps all real authority in biv own hands. 
Why,” and here the old lady smiled, “ the last 
time my husband was at Norton, be had to go 
to bed in the dark because the household stock 
of candles was exhausted, and no one would 
venture to arouse the Squire, who had gone to 
bed and kept the key of the store closet in his 
possession.” 

Ruby's eyes grew scared. 

“1 shall not like that!” she said, simply- 
“Don’t laugh at me, but 1 am_ hornbly 
frightened of the dark.” 2 

“Tt is not likely to eccur again, but we will 
pack a box of candles in one of , your trunks 
to secure against emergencies. | only told 
you to show how very sima!] Mrs. Gordon's 
power really is. . 

“T hope she will like me.” 

“Don't anticipate troubles,” said her kind 
old hostess, ‘‘and, remember, whenever you 
feel dull, and tired of the Court, you must 
come to us on a little visit. I have no daugh- 
ters of my own left now, and it will do one 
good to have a young girl about the place.” 

“ Are they dead?” avked Ruby, gently. 

“Dead, no dear!” smiled .Mrs. Dyason. 
“They are all three well and bappy; but one 
is the wife of a missiona in the wilds of 
Africa, another with her "hosband in India, 
and the youngest of al! has married a Devon- 
shire farmer, who is vever happy away from 
his fields, and always wretched without his 
wife; so, though they all threé send me plea- 


alone?” 


” 


“sant, chatty letters, 1 am not far wrong in 


saying I have no daughters left. My eldest 
son married young, and his wife is quite taken 
up with a large family, so she has not much 
time to spare. I tell Tom he ought to find a 
wife if oniy that his father and I may have a 
daughter again, but he doesn’t seem to think 
of such a thing.” 
Ruby was to spend a day and a night with 
the hospitable Dyaeons, and long before the 
first was over she felt perfectly at hame. If 
only Mrs. Gordon could be anything like her 
dear old hostegs, or her uncle half so nice as 
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his lawyer, Ruby felb she. could be very 
happy. ; 
She did not see Tom till just before dinner, 


when she went down to the drawing-room, and 


found him its only tenant. : 

“Are you rested?” he asked, kindly. “I 
think you look less tired!” . 

“Tam not tired a bit,” replied Ruby ; “but 
I am terribly frightened |” 

“Who has ventured to alarm.you?” 

“No one here. But, oh! Mr. Dyason, I feel 
ready to sink whenever [ think about to- 
morrow |" 

“Phen don't thik of it,” enjoined Tom, 
gravely. “And, remember, Miss Norton, my 
mother has always’a home here for you when 
you get tired of the rural delights of Norton 
Combe.” 

“ How good she is! 
already | 
He Seskid pleased. 

“'"Mhat’s all right. 
back on 


I feel at home with her 


Then you will not look 
our first day in England with feel- 
istaste.” ; 

“Oh, no; I have been so happy! Mr. 
Dyason, I think I must be the most heartless 
creature inthe world!” 

“T think not,” he said, with praiseworthy 
gtavity. “But what makes you fancy so?” 

“Because I have been happy.” 

“Ts that a crime?” 

“Yt is only about a week since my father 
died; and only this morning that I said good- 
bye to Deborah. Why, I ought to have been 
perfectly miserable |” 

“ Nonsense!” said ‘Tom Dyason, firmly. 
“Why should a child like you be miserable?” 

“T am not a child!” 

“Then why should a young person of the 
great age of nineteen and a half be unhappy? 
Grairted it is only a few days since your father 
died. Did he ever treat En in a way to merit 
filial loye and regret? white, as for your kind 
old nurse, you know you will see her very 
soon again!” 

“T hope 60.” 

“Tt will be quite éasy,” said Tom, con- 
fidently. “ven supposing your uncle had.a 
crotchet against it, he does not own more than 
half the cottages in Norton Gombe, and so 
many people have left the village for the new 
market town since the railway came there, 
that. there is more lack of inhabitants than of 
houses for them.” 

“Then is there no railway at Norton 
Combe” 

“ Nothing nearer than Combe Magnus, seven 
miles off, and nine from the Court itself. If 
you aré font of shopping, Miss, Norton, it 
would be advisable for you to make your pur- 
chases before you leave us.” 

“Aren't there any shops at 
Combet” 

“A sweetstuff shop, and a eae and a 
kind of genéral emporium that tries to sell 
everything, and is always out of whatever you 
want. t's all, I think, There are some 
very good shops at Combe Magnus, though ; 
and I suppose the Squire keeps a carriage, so 
the nine miles won't be a difficulty.” 

Ruby thought of the little “appartement ” 


Norton 


~she had go lately left, and sighed. She began to 


understand life m a lonely country house 
would be very different from being within a 
few minutes’ walk of the most fashionable 
streets in Europe. 

They sat up a little while discussing her 
after she had gone to bed, this kindly, pros- 
perous family, inte whose midst Ruby bad 
strayed like some wandering little lost sheep. 

The old lawyer seemed charmed with her 
beauty, and said at.once what a sensation she 
would make if she were presented at Court. 

His wife sighed. 

_ “1 don’t thmk the Squire likely’to launch 
into expense even for so beautiful a creature 
as Ruby; and, since she is nob destined for a 
fashionable career, I almost found it in my 
heart to wish she had been loss attractive.” 

5 Mother!” cried ‘om, almost feproach- 
ully. 





“She is so like her mother!” said Mrs. 
Dyason, half apologetically. “And-if it 
strikes even us, do you suppose it will escape 
the Squire?” 

“What will it matter?” said Tom, simply. 
“Miss Jane was a lady. I can just recollect 
her, and how sweet she used to look. Why 
should the Squire object to Ruby taking after 
her own mother? ‘ar better, surely, than 
that she should resemble her seapegrace of a 
father?” 

“Don't you know?” said the lawyer, drily. 
“Well, you can keep a secret, I know, ‘Tom, 
and remember this poor child must never hear 
a word of it. Her resemblance to her mother 
will be no sport to John Norton’s favour, 
because he loved Vera Jane passionately, with 
a fervour that was akin to madness. His 
whole character changed when she—his pro- 
mised wife, their wedding-day fixed—fled trom 
her father’s house with his brother!” 

Tom Dyason stared. The Norton family 
annals had been a mystery to him. He had 
always fancied they held some dark secret, but 
he was not prepared for this. 

! 


* Poor ! 
“Tt embittered his whole life,” said Mr. 
Dyason, vely. “He had been a good hus- 


a 

band to & first. wife, 
her, but he just worshi 
Fane walked on.” 

“ And she deceived hie? 

“She was cruelly tempted,” put in Mrs. 
Dyason. “James Norton was most fas- 
cinating and engaging man about town. He 
went in his regiment by the name of the 
“irresistible,” while his brother seemed years 
older than his age, and was of a shy, gloomy 
disposition. I could nover blame her. for 
choosing James; the pity of it was she had 
no. courage to speak out and tell her brother 
the truth. .I am sure, from her manner, Ruby 
has no idea of the history. Thad half fancied 
her old nurse might have told her.” 

“And this accounts for the Squire’s point- 
blank refusal to. have. Mrs. .Charles at the 
Court?” 

“T expect. so.” 

“T hope he will be good to her—Rauby, I 
mean,” said the young man, thoughtfully. 
“ After all, he loved mother once, and 
Ruby, at least, has never sinned against him. 
pain! should he not love her for his lost love's 

e! 


h he never toved 
the ground Mies 


“Tt would not be in human nature.” 

“ Besides,” said Mrs. Dyason, whose face 
echoed her husband’s words, “the Squire has 
centred all his effections on Tra. _ I don’t 
think it is in him to care about anyone else!” 

“Did you tell the child about her cousin, 
Tom?!” demanded his father. 

“Not a word. I've a very good opinion of 
young Norton myself; but he’s not a lady's 
man, and he’s not at the Court for more than 
a week at a stretch from year’s end to. year’s 
end. He will make no difference to Ruby.” 

“ He might fall in love with her?” 

“ Match-making at seyenty; oh, mother !.” 
said her husband, laughing... But there is 
no fear of such a thing. Norton dislikes 
all women ; besides, he was old enough at the 
time of Miss Fane’s Jilting his father to know 
the rights of it, and would hardly trust his 
‘ee to her child.” 

‘I don’t suppose he heard anything about 
it,” said Tom. “He's younger than I am, 
and I’m sure I never credited the Squire with 
aromance. Ira was such a delicate, miserable- 
looking child. He was kept shut up at. his 
grandmother’s in Cornwall till he was twelve 
years old, and by that time Miss Fane’s elope- 
ment was.a very old affair. No, I’don’t sup- 
pose he has so much as heard of his father’s 
misfortunes; but, still, he’s not likely to fall 
in love with his cousin. Mrs. Gordon will 
take care of that, I fancy.” 

* woat in the world has she to do with it?” 

“She’s' under forty, and Ira’s turned 
thirty,” replied ‘Tom B ason, laughing: “TI 
don’t often criticise a lady’s conduct, but I've 
thought for some years that Mrs. Gordon 
never ‘intended to leave Norton Court.’ She 


% 





has tried hard enough to win the Squire's 
affections lately ; she has transferred her atten- 
tions to his son. Ira is just the kind of 
fellow, if he ever did marry, to be won by an 
adventurer. . He'd fall in with her wishes just 
to save himself the trouble of defeating her 


plans. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. — musingh~ 
“Ruby is turned nineteen. less than two 
years she will be free from her uncle’s con- 
trol.” - : 

“ And penniless,” said the lawyer, gravely. 
“ Don’t encourage her to offend him, amy dear. 
Recollect, despite John Norton’s profession of 
poverty, we te aga pecan od adh, 
would give that little girl enough-to keep 
in ease, and leave him none the rer.” 

“ She is sure-to in has meee 

“ My dear, if you ever stayed at Norton 
Court of late years you would not speak so 

itively. ‘The Squire keeps no society. I 
don’t suppose she will ever set eyes on an un- 
married man _in church, and a courtship 
can’t be carried on there very well!” 

“T am quite sure rig A will marry, and 
marry young,” returned Mrs. Dyason. “ It is 
written in her face!” 23 

“Mother,” cried Tom, laughing, “ you 
going too far. Perhaps; since faces are so very 
communicative, you will nel Ye at mine, 
and tell me if I am to go early to the hymeneal 


altar?” 

“Ton’t laugh, Tom,” said the old lady, 
smiling. “Of course, men folk are different, 
but with a girl one can always tell. There’s 
some one feels will never havé anything but 
solitary lives, while dthers seem have it 
— stamped on their face that they are to 

the joy and pride of a good man’s home.” 

“Lh he will be that,” said the lawyer, 
thoughtfully. “Since you are se ony 
wife, that little Ruby's desijny is a 
I hope,. at least, he. will ‘be a -_ man: She 
has had~-experience enough of. a bad*one: in 


her father, child ! a 

lo’ the. deat ‘wid tiely. who had known 
nearly fifty years of happy ifehood, settled 
‘it in her own mind that, Ruby Norton’s 
destiny was matrimony ! 

: CHAPTER II . 

Ruby said goot#bye to her new friends the 
next day with — regret. She felt as if 
she had known t for years instead of only 
twenty-four hours: It was a bitter frosty 
morning, and Mrs. Dyason, who was not very 
strong, could. not face the elements to take 
Ruby to the Paddington terminus. Her hus- 
band had a business appointment, and so it 
came about that Tom once more constituted 
himself the young lady's guide and tor, 

It is a good way from Bedford Square to 
Paddington, but Mr. at yee junior, found 
it none too far. He had a strange dislike to 
parting from this.girl who had come so 
suddenly into his life, whose past had been 
so sad and lonely, and whose future, poor 
child seemed to hold but little joy. 
, “IE hope your uncle will let: you come and 
stay with us sometimes, Miss Norton,” he 
said, earnestly, as they .drove along. “M 
feather is fond of a young companion, and if 
the Squire spare ou to us in spring we 
will show you eesti of London, 

ey de oe filled by ea 

“T can’t help it, id, ogetically } 
“You are all so kind to me. ony ee Fr. 
Dyason were my uncle instead of the Squire.” 
| “The Squite isnot bad at heart,” said 
Tom, erously, “Glad as T should be had 
the fi sent me a little cousin, I must, try 
and not prejudice you against your real vener- 
Avie nile. He is peculi 
oe he is not withont good yng and—-" 
6 stopped, hardly kn ow proceed 
without leading to a forbidden subj “and 
he has known a great deal of trouble.” 

rae Vie ot he was very sorry when his* 
wife died?” said Ruby, indifferently. “But 
shat happened years ago—years before I was 

TN. 


' “ His trouble dates from before you were 
born, and, of’ course, he onght to Lave got 


ids 
z 


, I admit, but, in. © 
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over it, but it has embittered his whole life. 
There is only one feeling left in his heart,” 

“Love of money,” she guessed, quickly. 

“Well, I confess he is fond of it, but I 
meant his anection for his son. He is devoted 
heart and soul.to Ira.. I believe he would lay 
down his life for him.” 

Ruby opened her eyes. 

“You never told me I had a cousin,” 

“You see, he is so little at home, it. will 
make hardly any difference to you, and——” 

“And he will doubtless look down on me 
becenge Iam a poor relation. I had forgotien 
t ” 


“I meant nothing of the kind. I rather 
like Ira Norton myself. I have not seen 
much of him, but 1 have an impression you 
won't get on with him.” 

They were at the station now, and Tom 
busied himself in caring for Ruby’s comfort. 
The corner of a first-class e, where 
the guard ptomised to see she had only the 
most unexceptionable companions, a basket 
of fruit, the little box of provisions his mother 
had provided opposite her, @ novel, and quite 
a sheaf of newspapers, were but a few of his 
thoughts for = re she been a stray 
princess, instead © oor little penniless 
orphan he could ‘not Site been more careful 
for her amusement. 

“Good-bye,” he said, taking ‘her hand 
when the bell had rung, and the last moment 
arrived. “Remeniber, thy mother expects to 


* ‘hear from iz very Soon}. and we all hope it 


won't be long before you come tous. “The 
Squire knows the time of the train's’ arfival, 
so lie is sure to send for you. You have not 
to chan 
stations beyond Gloucester.” 

It was over. For the first time in her life 
Ruby wastravelling alone to le she had 
never seen. Miss Norton had faced a 
often enough during hér schooldays. She 
been at nearly as many schools as she was years 
old, but then her fother‘or. Deborah had always 
taken her.” The Captain, got up fautlessly in 
his best attire, looking the very Pome of fashion, 
his very air silencing any fear pay- 
ments that might arise in the breast of the 

Principal for ‘his new victim, or 
Deborah in the black ilk she kept laid up in 
lavender and Paisley shawl, which both re- 
fiected honour on man who could boast 
such an irre ie servant. 

But now there was no one to introduce her 
to her new hone. She must be her own 
champion. Ruby wondered a little anxiously 
wh - anyone would have scar her for the 
niece of so a as uire of 
Norton Combe. ete: a 

Deborah had attended to the doctor’s hint, 
and kept back three sovereigns from the little 
store for her child’s purse, but every other 
penny had been laid out on her + with 
the result that Ruby sang esl more clothes 
than had ever before | her portion; and 
Mrs. Dyason her for a drive the ‘pre- 
vious afternoon, finding she had no wart 
pid insisted on purchasing her a beautiful 


-undercloak. 

Tt rea da knees —S. t 
any girl might ne tem pomed — out- 
side fine’ cashmére, ‘heavily embroidered. in 


black re. the hood and lining of soft, grey 
squirrel. 

Roby liked to put out her hand and stroke 
the fur, it was so ‘deliciously warm and cosy. 
Her dress, of course, was black, not — 

as 


with crépe (which Deborah regarded 


to Sundays and “evening” attire), but closely 
braided. It fitted like a glove, the narrow 
white frills at throat and wrist alone relieving 
its sombre hue. if is 

_For the rest, Ruby wore ‘her hair combed 
high, and coiled round her shapely little head, 
She had no regular “fringe,” but one or two 
soft fluffy curls strayed over her forehead. 

Her hat was of black felt; finished by a little 
Ue'ter face Very few would’ hove, passed 
er face.’ Very few would have 
pec ta without a second glance. It was not 


at all. Combe Magnus is a few: 


“her own 


-vicara 





er beauty which struck the gazer, but a 


sort of hidden power of reserved force in her 
expression. 

j old artist once visiting the Captain, 
and who, though he had never made his mark, 
et possessed the true artistic feeling, told his 
ost “that little girl had the nakisip of a 

heroine.” 

Norton smiled scornfully, and the painter 
declared he meant it. Ruby had a soul above 
mediocrity. She would be supremely happy 
or intensely miserable—something very good 
or desperately bad—for her there was no safe 
middle course. 

Tt was a long journey, even though the train 
was @ fast one as far as Gloucester, where it 
ra itself into a parliamentary. 

Ruby read one of her novels, looked at the 

ers, devoured fruit and sandwiches with a 
ealthy appetite, but still time passed slowly ; 
and she was delighted when, just as they were 
leaving Gloucester, the door was flung open, 
and-two ladies were bundled rather than 
assisted into the carriage by an officious porter. 

The elder, who was stout ahd matronly, 
stumbled be ag the seat and knocked down 
one of R 
apology, ‘he made some harmless little re- 
mark about. the coldness-of the weather; and 
Ruby, who was longing to hear the sound of 
her own voice, responded with her pretty 
foreign grace. - 

The ice was broken, and the three were 
soon talking quite pleasantly together. 

A>rash act, perhaps, of Kuby te enter into 
conversation with strangers ; but, as has been 
hinted before, «she was a gil of quick impulses 
and prompt judgments. She usually made up 
‘her mind about people at the first meeting, 
and was seldom mistaken. 

She seemed to know by the kind, motherly 
face, the simply proffered apology, that the 
elder of her companions was a good,” trne- 
hearted woman, while, as for the younger, any- 
one would have pitied her. She had flaxen 
hair and -bright, blue eyes—a face of. almost 
angelic sweetmess; but she was hopelessly deé- 
formed. Not even the loose mantle, the hair 
worn childish fashion over her shoulders— 
could hide the terrible misshaped back. Habit 
does to a measure blunt our feelings, and it is 
a®mercy it does so. 

Mrs. Lester never dreamed of think? 
a painful contrast‘her Blanche present 


what 
to the 


slight, graceful stranger. 

"Blanche" did not guess that Ruby’s heart 
— for her, and difference from other 
ne ME watch must have been slow,” said 


Mrs. ter, when she had recovered fram her 
flurry. “I’m sure I thought we had plenty of 


time. You stayed too long in that music shop, 
Blanche.” en to Ruby, “Music is my 
daughter’s greatest pleasure. She has layed 
the organ her father’s church evir since 


she was fifteen; and th m’s «=o treat [E- can 
ive her slice cares for so mucn as a day in 
loucester, when she can heer the service at 
the cathedral, and go hunting about for new 
music afterwards.” 


The deformed girl smiled. 
“You see, we have no pood music shop in 
Combe Magnas. It is such a pity!” 


“Qh, ‘my dear!” said her mother. “Don’t 
you speak against Combe. If you had known 
it twenty years ago you would acknowledge it 
had done wonders. Why, when I first came 
home you could see nothing but fields every 
way you looked. The church and vicarage 
werethe only buildings in sight.” 

A strange instinct came to Ruby as Mrs. 
Lester was ing. Her simple words told 
i . She was the wife of a 
country clergymas, and had “come home” 
twenty years ago. Perhaps it was the very 
where Ruby’s mother had spent her 

mth! Perhaps these ladies lived in the very 
te, she seemed to know by heart just from 
Deborah’s stories. 

' “Do you mean Combe Magnus?” she asked, 
a little wistfully. “Could you tell me if we 
are nearly there?” 


® books. Replacing it with an | 





“Nearly an hour offf” said Mrs. Lester. 
‘Are you going to Combe, my dear?” 

“I am to get out there,” returned Ruby 
simply, “but I am going to stay in Norton 
Combe!” 

Tf she had said she was going to stay at the 
county. asylum her hearers could not have 
looked more surprised. 

Blanche was speechless, but Mrs. Lester 
was not apt to be sileft on any occasion. 

“YT know Norton Combe very well. A pretty 
little village it is. My hushand was vicar 
there for nearly a year before he went to 
Combe. Of course, Combe is more cheerful, 
but T remember being sorry to leave Nortor 
It was such a dear, peacefal little spot, and 
the clergyman before us, Mr. Fane, had done 
so much good. The people all looked up to 
him as jf he had been their father. He's not 
forgotten even now, though he’s been dead 
these twenty years.” 

“T am his granddaughter,” said Rubs, 
quietly, “and I am going to stay with my 
uncle at Norton Court. I am so glad it is 
stich a pretty village, for it will be my first 
English home. . f was born abroad, and we 
have lived in France all my life.” 

“Vera Fane's child?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lester, breathlessly. “Who. would have 
thought it? And you are going to live at 
Norton Court?’ Here the good lady shook 
her head ominously. “I’m afraid you'll hove 
a very lonely life, my dear, but you must come 
over to us as often ay you can. Blanche will 
always be glad to see you.’ 

“Thank you,” said Ruby, gratefully. “TI 
shall be sure to come, and perhaps you will 
be able to come over and see me? E suppose 
you. know my unele well, as you have liyed 
near him so long?’ 

Mrs, Lester looked, bewildered 

“My dear,” she, said at last, in her frank, 
motherly way, “you mustn't. ask me the 
reason, for I.can’t explain it, but Mr. Norton 
seés no one except just a few gentlemen. It’s 
more than a dozen years since he came into 
the Court, and I’m sure a lady has neyer 
crossed. the threshold since except Mrs..Gor- 
don!” 

“But is he so wicked?” asked poor Ruby. 

Blanche smiled. 

“You see, Miss Norton,” she said, gently, 
“ladies very seldom.do go to a house where 
there is no mistress. I suppose the Squire 
could have given dinner-pariies, and let Mrs. 
Gordon act as hostess; but. the truth is, che 
doesn’t like ladies, 
society.” fer oP wale 
“Fe cares for no one’s society,” said Mrs. 
Lester, “unless it’s Mrs. Gordon and his son's. 
The Squire was born-at Norton Combe, and I 
suppose at one time he knew every family of 
standing. within twenty miles; but, you see, 
he gave out, when he came home, that he paid 
no yisits, and he kept to it, 

“T suppose his friends got tired of calling. 
when he never called on them in return; and 
now, unless it’s his lawyer frem Lonfon, or 
Mr. Grey, the agent here, I don’t think ‘any- 
one ‘passes through the lodge gates from one 
year’s end to another, unless it’s the. trades- 
people.or the doctor.” 

“How dreadful!” said Ruby. “ What shall 
I do?” Bagh 

“The Squire may change his habits,” sdid 
Blanche, hopefully ; “and I have heard it’s 
such a beautiful house. If you don’t mind 
being alone. a good deal, you may be very 


happy.” 

Put I hate being alone,” confessed Ruby. 

“J daresay things will be better than you 
think,” ‘said Mre. Lester, kindly. “Tf not, 
remember you will always find a welcome at 
Combe Vicarage. ‘We are seven miles off, but 
if you can manage to get to us, we could 
always drive you home it our little pony car- 


riage.” 
How kind of you !” 
“Not at all, Blanche and I shall be very 


glad of a new friend; besides, my dear, Mr. 


or care about their 
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¥'ane was very, very kind to my husband, and 
I know the Vicar would like to try and make 
his grandchild feel at home in Westshire. 
Don’t think more than you can help of what 
we have told you. Even if you had not met 
us, you must have fornd it out for yourself, 
since the Squire’s eccentric habits are so con- 
firmed. I do not think he could change them 
suddenly, even if he wished it; and, my dear, 
may I say just one word of warning to you. 
“You afe young and trustful. Don't put too 
much confidence in Mrs. Gordon. I am not 
saying one word against her—indeed, I hardly 
know her; but don’t make a confidante of her. 
It is difficult to say just what I mean. Don't 


let her come between your uncle and yourself. 


Say what you wish to say to the Squire him- 
self ; don’t Jet Mrs. Gordon become in any way 
the medium of your intercourse.” 

_ The warning would have impressed Ruby 
in any case, but coming from this simple, 
good-natured woman, it did so very strongly. 

No-one could look at Mrs. Lester and sus- 
pect her of malice and prejudice. 

“T shall remember.” 

“It seems cruel to make you suspicious,” 
went on Mrs. Lester, “only you're so young, 
and girls don’t think. You see, my dear, your 
father and the Squire were not on the best of 
terms. Mrs. Gordon may come to you with 
sympathy for his death—may seem to take 
his side in the quarrels; but don’t be per- 
suaded to trust her with anything you'd mind 
the whole world knowing. “That's my advice 
ag ood 

re was no time for more. They were at 
Combe Magnus, a small rustic station; where 
a grave, but kind-faced clergyman came up to 
the carriage in search of his wife and Blanche. 

Mrs. Lester said a word to him in a whisper, 
and then he handed Ruby on to the platform 
as tenderly as though she had been his own 
child, , taking hér hand, welcomed her 
‘warmly to Westshire. A little pony pheton 
was waiting in the charge of a small boy. But 
the Lesters would not hear of leaving Ruby 
until they saw her under some protection, for 
tt was getting late in the afternoon, and the 
short winter's day was olosing in. . 

“Tozer” (that. was the station-masfer's 
name) “‘dectares there has been no m e 
from the Court,” said the Vicar to Ruby. “I 
think it would be better to send to the ‘Gol- 
den Ram’ for a fly. I would drive you myself 
in the pony carriage with pleasure, but, to 
tell you the truth, T am not a favourite at the 
Court, and I don’t think it would be well for 
you to make your first appearance there under 
my .escort.” 

Ruby thanked him, and was just going to 
agree to the fly from the “Golden Ram,” 
When the station-master rushed up excitedly. 

“The Squire's sent, after all, Mr. Lester. 
That's David Brown coming down the hill now. 
<a> be mistaken in him nor the horses 
neither.” 

_ The Vicar cast his eyes in the direction 
indicated, when Ruby could see nothing but a 
dim black speck, but probably he had longer 
sight, for he said, with a relieved air— ; 

“Yes, there's no mistaking David. I am 
glad, Miss Norton, the Squire Oe remembered. 
it seems like an earnest of welcome ; and now. 
as your reaching the Court is certain, we will 
leave you.” 

He shook hands with her warmly, . and 
Blanche whispered a hope of soon meeting her 
again, but Mrs. Lester drew her nearer and 
pressed a motherly kiss on her cheek. The 
platform seemed very cold and lonely to Rub 
when the little family party had driven off. 
She seemed to fancy to herself the bright 
cheerful home that awaited them, and to 
wonder if such a blessing as a real home would 
ever come to her. 

She had almost forgotten the famous Mr. 
Brown when the stationmaster’s voce roused 
her 

“ David's here now, miss ?” 

She was not proud—at least, she had nothing 
of that inferior pride which insists on dainty 





food, fine clothes, and aristocratic surround- 
ings. She had thankfully accepted a lift in a 
farmer’s cart before now, when she and 
Deborah had made some excursion a few miles 
out of Paris; but yet her heart sank at the 
sight of the vehicle before her. It had been 
good once; she was ready to admit that (and 
rightly, since it had been a present from the 
late Squire to his sister-in-lay when she came 
to reside with him fifty years before), but years 
had left their mark on it, not so much wear as 
the ravages of time; and the neglect of the 
slightest repairs had brought the Norton 
“coach” (as David styled it) to such a pitch 
of dilapidation, that Ruby really: doubted 
whether it was safe to enter it; but a very 
shabby man, dressed more as an ostler than a 
gentleman’s servant, held open the door—her 
parcels were already inside—and there seemed 
@>thing for it but to place herself opposite ; 
while the polite Mr. Tozer, who was station- 
master, porter, and ticket collector, more 
kindly gave a helping hand with her two 
tranks. 

The cushions were old, faded, and moth- 
eaten. There was that peculiar fusty odour 
which is more unpleasant than any damp- 
ness. One of the windows was broken, and 
the cold air came streaming in through the 
glassless pane; the other had no pulley; and 
could only be kept closed by a piece of rough 
string nailed first on to the frame and then to 
the woodwork below. The horses were so 
thin that Ruby began to fear her uncle’s 
parsimony extended to the allowance of food 
doled out to his beasts and pensioners. 

David himself might have been any age. 
In point of boniness he rivalled the horses, 
and his face had wrinkles enough for ninety ; 
but there was a keenness about his small, 
ferret-like eyes which did not agree with the 
notion of extreme old age. He looked at 
Ruby dubiously 

“You be the Squire’s niece ?” 

She thought if he meant to ask the question 
he did so rather late in the day, but she 
graciously assented, and in her turn inquired 
if her uncle was well. 

“ He never ails anything, he do’n't.” 

“ How long will it take us to get to the 
Court ?” 

“ About three hours.” » 

“But I thought it was only nine miles ?” 

“Tt’s uphill most of the way, and the 
horses they takes their time.” 

They most ‘certainly did. Ruby had 
witnessed many @ funeral, but never bad she 
seen a procession of mourners move along at 
a slower pace. She could have walked faster 
easily ; the horses literally crept along. Nor 
did it seem to the girl they were even invited 
to go quicker. Mr. Brown sat on the box 
with a pipe in his mouth, and the horses took 
their own pleasure. 

At last Ruby could bear it no longer. 
Poking her head through the broken window 
she managed to attract Dayid’s attention. 

“Can’t you make them go quicker?” she 
cried, impatiently. “I am nearly frozen to 
death !” 

“They mostly got at this pace,” he returned. 
“They're not young, poor brutes, either Of 
theni.” 

“But, surely,” urged Ruby, bent on quicker 
pregress, and yet not willing to pose as an 
oppressor of the-brute creation, “surely if 
they went a little faster it would be better for 
them too.. They must be cold creeping along 
a this rate 7.” 

“They mostly takes their time,” returned 
David; but perhaps an involuntary shiver 
from the young lady touched him and aroused 
his pity, for he suddenly put his pipe away 
and began whistling to the horses. Jt was 
not very efficacious, but it proved he was not 
quite heartless ; and, as Ruby said afterwards, 
at any rate he just prevented the animals 
from going to sleep, and coming to a dead 
stop, with which catastrophe she had 
momentarily expected before her appeal to 
the old coachman. 





FP ors a H ye sear a, oe Be 
e top of ev i benevolent Davi 
insi on a Test for his beasts.” It was 
not far off nine o'clock when at last the 
lumbering vehicle turned in through some 
rusty gates, which David had to dismount to 
open, and Ruby realised dimly she was at last 
within the s of Norton Court. 

“Isn't re a lodgekeeper?” she asked, 
as David clambered back to his perch. 

“Dead !” was the laconic reply. 

“ And the lodge 7” 

“Shut up!” : 

The avenue was long, and in summer-time 
one of the beauties of place ; but seen for 
the first time on a winter's night, it had some- 
thing weird and dreary about it which made 
Ruby shiver. 

The moon had risen now, and when_a turn 
of the drive a them in sight of the 
Court, its grave, rays bathed the old stone 
walls in a kind of silvery splendour. 

It had been beautiful once, it was grand 
even now; but there was nothing homelike or 
warm and comforting about it. 

Ruby had her full share of romance, and 
yet an ugly modern red-brick houte, with a 
brass knocker, and a glow of firelight from 
every window, would have been a more wel- 
comé sight to her than this splendid mansion, 
which might have been tenanted only by the 
dead for all sign of life or occupation about it. 

David got down, took hold of the two boxes 
in turn, and put them with a bang on the 
broad terrace. He placed Ruby’s little parcels 
in a pile beside them, and as she sprang out 
gave the information— 

“The bell’s broken. You'd better hammer 
at that door with your knuckles till someone 
comes.” ‘ 

Ruby felt utterly deserted when her chario- 
teer and his lumbering vehicle departed for 
the stables. She longed to sit down on the 
nearest of her two trunks and begin to cry, 
but she had plenty of spirit. She would not 
let her uncle ) ee she had entered his house 
in tears: La 

Rousing all her courage and determination 
she pushed back the thought of the pleasant 
vicarage party, and that other happy home 
where she herself had been a guest the night 
before. 

By mere force of will she hardened her 
heart against David’s advice, only substituting 
the handle of her umbrella for her knuckles 
as the instrument with which to hammer at 
the door. : 

She made a tolerable amount of noise—at 
least it seemed to be a tremendous din; 
but, perhaps, everyone was a long way off ; for 
some minutes elapsed before an old woman, 
with a very small piece of candle in a gigantic 
candlestick, at last ned the door (which 
resisted the act with various groans and 
scrapes), and inquired— 

“ Are you Miss Norton ?” 

Ruby confessed that she was. The old 
woman motioned her to enter, pulled in the 
luggage as though it had been a feather, and 
pointed to the stairs. 

“You'd like to see your room? It’s all 
reuly.” 

Tiki was gratifying, but at that moment 
warmth and food seemed more attractive to 
the young traveller than repose; and she was 
just about to say so when a third person 
joined them, and surprise stopped the words 
on her lips. 

The newcomer was one of those women 
whose age it is always difficult to determine. 


Very small, yet just sufficient in stature to’ 


escape the name of dwarf.or deformity. Very 
trim and natty in figure and attire, features 
on a scale to match the height; hair, eye- 
lashes, and complexion of the whity-brown 
type, with just sufficient brightness about the 
first to give you an idea that hair dye had 
been employed wih a desire-to produce a 
golden tint, which obstinately wouldn’t come ; 
pretty hands and feet; very white teeth, and 
small infinitesimally small grey eyes—not the 
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deep, tender grey we all admire—but that re- “I"don't see any question of sides,” she | thin hai f Seen ‘Wa Seinen: 
markable shade which has much in common | returned. “ While I ive with my macho I back vel oe alien which added ‘to hs 


with that of cat’s eyes, and which detractors 
always call green. 

Jane Gordon had been at Norton Court over 
fifteen years, counting the time she spent 
there under its last master’s rule. For more 
than fifteen years she had lived in Norton 
Combe, and yet the people there always spoke 
of her as a stranger. 

There were many who praised her devotion 
to John Norton’s interests, many more who 
declared she had secret ends of her own to 
gain by remaining in his house; but, though 
ehe had admirers and enemies, the woman 
could not count in all Westshire one real 
friend outside the Court; and there was not a 


creature in the whole county who understood 


her, or even professed to understand her. 

The first impression she made on Ruby was 
surprise, the second irritation. 

Ruby was conscious she herself was tired 
and jaded. Her head ached intolerably; her 
hair was doubtless disordered, her dress dusty 
from her long journey. This woman, who 
ruled as mistress in Ruby's ancestral home, 
fooked as spick and span as though he had 
<ome out of a band-box as though neither heat 
nor cold, joy nor sorrow, fatigue nor excite- 
ment, would have been able to detract in the 
slightest from the primness of her array. Her 
dress was grey, some soft woollen material, 
fitting her like-a skin, and showing a figure 
almost girlish in its outlines. Her hair was 
very much dressed, so much so as to suggest 
some of the heavy plaits were hers by pur- 
chase, not by gift. The lace at her neck and 
sleeves was good, her watch chain was long 
and thick. One plain diamond keeper, be- 
sides a wedding-ring, and a small gold brooch, 
«nade up her stock of jewellery. 

She went towards Ruby with outstretched 
fhand. 

“My dear child, I am so glad to see you! 
You must be frozen to death ! Come in here. 
‘This is my own little sanctum.” 

It was a compromise between the boudoir 
of a lady of means and the “sitting-room” of 
a housekeeper or upper servant. It seemed as 
though comfort and use had _ been studied 
more than show, and yet the whole effect was 
pretty. 

it was the most cheerful room at Norton 
Court, and yet before long Ruby grew to hate 
jt more than all the others.’ To-night she 
felt nothing but a genial sense of warmth and 
repose as Mrs. Gordon placed her in a low 
chair by the fire, and told Priscilla to take 
the boxes upstairs, and then bring tea. 

“For tea is nicest when one is off a journey, 
however late it is. Don’t you think so?” 

“T am very fond of tea!” replied. Ruby. 
Then, looking Mrs. Gordon straight in the 
nee, and recalling Mrs. Lester’s warning, she 
asked— 

“Is my uncle at home? Shall I not see 
him to-night ?” 

“He’s at home,” replied Mrs. Gordon, 
agreeably; “but he never cares to be dis- 


turbed in the evening. And, really;-my dear ' 


with any 
Far_ better 
are 


girl, you can’t be looking forwar 
pitemat feeling to seeing him. 
eave it till the morning, when you 
rested.” 

“TI would rather see him to-night if he will 
let me,” persisted Ruby. “I shall sleep better 
if the meeting is over. I have been rather 
dreading it.” 

“Very natural, I am sure,” guessed. Mrs. 
Gordon. “Your uncle is not an easy man to 
get on with.” 

“You have been here a long while, haven’t 
you?” said Ruby, quietly. “I suppose he 
13 very fond of you ? 

’ Mrs. Gordon simpered— 

“T have a good deal of influence with him, 
but you need not be afraid, my dear. I shall 
#lways be on your side, I promise you.” 

Ruby’s heart recoiled from the sense of the 


shall never oppose his will. It would not be 
right while I eat his bread.” 

Mrs. Gordon stared. 

“I hope you don’t go in for being reli- 
gious ?” she said, sharply. “Your uncle ‘Id 
never stand it,” 

“No; but religion must be a sham on the 
part of one brought up as you have been, and 
the Squire hates shams.” 

“So do L” 

Priscilla came in now, with a loaf and some 
butter, a very small cup of tea, and a plate. 
She put the two first before her mistress and 
gave the othersto Miss Norton. 

“The Squire would like to see you to- 
night, miss, unless you're too tired,” said the 
old woman. 

“T will take you to him,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
rising; but Priscilla evidently stood in no 
awe of the lady-housekeeper, for she rejo‘ned, 
firmly— 

“The master, he said Miss Norton was to 
go to him alone, and I was to show her the 
way.” 

The look on Mrs. Gordon's face was not 
good to see, but she tried to hide it by a 
forced smile. 

“So very peculiar, dear man ?” 

“She’s right enough there,” said the old 
woman to Ruby, as they trudged along down 
a lengthy corridor. ‘The master is odd, but, 
bless you, miss, I'd rather put up with him 
than her any day. He’s a Norton, after all, 
and they're a fine old family if they be a little 
queer.” 

It was Deborah’s excuse for Ruby’s father, 
only put in different words. 

“TI thought Mrs. Gordon was a Norton?” 
hazarded Ruby. “I’m sure someone said 
so.” 

Priscilla shook her head scornfully. 

“Her husband was a far-off cousin to the 
Jast squire, but she hasn't a drop of Norton 
blood in her veins, nor much of any other 
kind either, I expect. I’m sure she looks like 
a threadpaper. No, no, missie, there’s only 
two of the family left now, except the master, 
and that’s you and Mr. Ira.” 

“Is he here now 7” 

“He hasn’t been here for months. His 
father won’t have him at the Court much, 
which seems a strange thing, seeing Mr. Ira 
is the light of bis eyes. Now and again he'll 
come down for a day or two, but that’s all.” 

“Then where does he live ?” ; 


wnaiders about. I’m sure when I read in the 
Bible about Cain, who couldn’t rest after 
murdering Abel, but was always wandering 
up and down, it put me just in mind of Mr. 
Tra, not that he killed his brother, for he 
never had one. But we mustn’t talk now, 
missie, the library's at the end of the passage, 
and the Squire hates noise.” 

She drew a velvet curtain back and dis- 
closed a door so fitted with revolving springs 
as to open noiselessly, and close of its own 
aceord. Priscilla drew back -after the young 
lady had entered ; the door at once closed, and 
tuby found herself alone in the presence of 
ber much-feared uncle. 

The library was a long, lofty room, 80 
spacious that the solitary candle only lighted 
up the small writing-table, which it made 
resemble a tiny patch of brightness sur- 
rounded on all sides by a vast darkness. 

Half stumbling in the unaccustomed 
shadowy light, Ruby advanced to the table. 

John Norton sat at it with a book before 
him, but he was not reading; he kept his 
eyes fixed on the book, however, so that Ruby 
had full’chance of observing him unperceived. 
She saw a man, so old and worn-looking, it 
seemed impossible he could be the twin 
brother of her father, who, even to the last, 
retained his military, dashing air, and wore 
his fifty odd years so lightly. John Norton 
might have passed for seventy or even eighty. 





His form was bent with much stooping, his 


“He doesn’t live nowhere, miss; he just | 


weird appearance; a faded dressing-gown and 
slippers, much the worse for wear, complete: 
his attire. His hands were so thin that the 
long fingers looked almost like claws. H 
looked up suddenly as Ruby finished these 
observations, and she made two discoveries 
There was nothing evil or sinister in the eyes 
that met hers, and he was quite a3 much 
igitated as herself 

“Sit down,” he said in a sharp, rather 
querulous voice. “Sit down close; 1 want to 
look at you !” 

Hardly an encouraging reception; but Ruby 
had one thing in-her fayour, she was not im 
the least shy or timid. She drew a chair up 
to the table, and sat down opposite the 
Squire. 

“What's your name—Florence ?° 

“Oh, no!” 

“It ought to have been! Your father 
hadn’t much heart, but he might have remem 
bered the mother whose idol he was.” 

“My mother chose my name,” said th 
girl a little defiantly. “I have heard my 
old nurse say she called me Ruby to show 
that however other people despised me for not 
being a boy, to her I was precious.” 

“Why t” echoed the old man scornfully, 
“you might as well be called Emerald.” 

* “YT shouldn’t like that,” confessed Ruby. 
“I am quite satisfied with my name as it 
Hag? 


“And perhaps you're satisfied with your: 
self, and your father, and every thing belong 
“—e you ?” 

uby’s eyes flashed. 

“My father’s dead,” she said bravely, 
and can’t defend himself. I used to think 
hardly enough of him while he was alive, 
but Pil not listen to a word against him now 
he’s gone.” 

“You've got some spirit, I see. I thought 
French girls were namby-pamby things who 
just waited in a convent till they found a 
husband !” 

Ruby laughed in spite of herself. 

“I’m not French, and I never was in a 
convent in my life !” 

“ Do you mean you have not been educated 

“I can read and write,” said the girl, 
demurely, “and some people like my sing- 
ing. Of course, I can Rom French, but I’m 
afraid that’s the list of my accomplishments 
I changed schools so often I hadn’t time to 
learn any more, and I left for good when I 
was sixteen.” 

“ And how old are you now, but I needn't 


” 


ask. It is more than twenty years since your 
father married. I suppose you are nine- 
teen 7” 


“And ao half.” 

“And you have never been to England 
before 7?” 

“ Never !” 

“Do you know anyone in it?” 

“Ob dear, yes; lots of people !” 

The Squire’s face grew as black as night. 

“T had no idea your acquaintance was 80 
extensive. Pray why did not your father be- 


r queath you to one of these ‘lots of people,’ 


instead of leaving you an additional burden on 
a poor man Jike me?” 

Ruby grew scarlet. 

“J wanted not to come when I heard you 
were so poor,” she said frankly; “but the 
Darbys said I must till I was ‘twenty-one, and 
I don’t suppose father ever heard of the 
people I know in England !” 

“Clandestine acquaintances ?” 

“Not a bit; but you see I have been to 
fifteen schools,” 

The Squire started. 

“ And there was generally one English girl, 
ot even more, at each. Of course, I know ail 
these. Then there is my old nurse, and Mr. 
Dyason and all his family. That, surely, 
makes nearly thirty. I ca!l thirty lots!” 
“You can’t have a heap of school-girls 





here |” 
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“I don’t want to. JI t 

_ rom am not very fond of 
. “And, remember, child, I am a poor man— 
a yu poor man. I pay my way, but that’s 


“80 you said in your letter |” 


He a her keenly. 

3 Per. ps people have told you I am rich; 
bat it’s @ mistake—a great mistake. . I'm 
ote poor.” 

“I'm sorry!” confessed Ruby, “because I 
have a dreadfully large appetite, and it’s bad 
= Ee PRX ; but, perhaps 1 shall get used 

The Squire thawed. 

at, iy Ae can find you enough to eat ; 
but it will lain fare—very plain,. What 
jo ¥ ty think of Jane Gordon ?” 

he last sentence was so su 
aS eee breath away. 
Ft wer me!” said the Squire, impera- 
tively. “Don’t keep me waiting while’ y ou 
invent ry meanettaee. Give me a plain 
answer toa plain question, What 
think. of Jane "Gordon se ean 
re. sent bean her.!” 
@ looked surprised. 
“ Wh 3” 7s 


“T don’t. know |” 

* And pray are you in the habit of taking 
sudden dislikes to people without reason ?” 

“It is your fault if.you are vexed,” retorted 
Ruby. “You said I was to give you a plain 
answer.” 

“Weil, as it happens;-your dislike suits me. 
Jane isa very useful wonian—a very useful 
woman. The servants would eat me out of 
house and home with their éxtravagance if she 
went away. <I can’t afford to sénd her off ; but 
i. don’t want you two'to be friends.” : 

“I don’t feel like it?” said Ruby, slowly; 
bat I suppose we shall be a good deal thrown 
together, living in the same house.” 
aie = see to on !” "Then, with another of 

ig strange changes of subject, “ Where’ 
Deborah Charles ?” " sey 

‘At Dover.” 

“She understands she’s not to come here ?” 

“She has no wish to come to the Court. 
She thinks of settling in Norton Combe.” 

“She bad better keep out of my way.” 

“Deborah is the best woman in the world, 
aad the truest. Don’t you like ber ?” ‘ 

“T hate her!” 

7 It seems to me,” said Ruby, “you hate a 
great many people. How has Deborah injured 

ou: 


dden it nearly 


He peered .at her curionsly 

“Speak the truth, girl. What has she told 
you about me?” 

“I never heard your name till my father 
was dying. Then he—spoke against you.” 

“People generally do speak against those 
they have injured. 7 Well r Go on.” 

“TI asked Deborah afterwards if you were 
really such a bed man, and she said she never 
liked you; but she would say this for you, 
you were a good son and an excellent husband. 
She thought some trouble (my aunt’s death, I 
fancy she meant) had embittered your whole 
life; ‘but, if it had softened you, and made 
you different, she thought you might be kind 
to me after all.” 

“Nothing more ?” 

“Nothing.” ; 

“You can go now,” said the Squire, coldly. 
“Don’t come here unless I send for you. You 
can walk about wherever you please, but you 
are not to get intimate with Mrs. Gordon; 
and, remember, I won't have a party of fools 
gathered here.” 

“TI don’t want to gather anyone here. If I 
am not to see you again for some time, there 
are two or three things T want settled.” 

“TI can’t give you any money.” 

“JT ‘don’t want any. “I suppose when 
Deborah comes to the village I can go and 
ses her 7?” 

“Yes: but she is not to come here.” 

“And I met some people in the traim— 





Lester the name was—who live at Combe 
Magnus. Can I go and see them 7?” 

“Tf you like to walk. Is that all ?” 
— said Ruby, laconically. 
all. 

She turned towards the door. 

He had spoken. no word of welcome; had 
not even touched her hand; but, as she was 
ayes hin, he faced round suddenly. 

“ to’ ! ” 

Spellbound, she obeyed him, wondering what 
new thought had struck him. 

“You said just now you always spoke the 
truth,” began the Squire. Did you mean 
i 


* That's 


“Of course,” said Ruby, indignantly. “TI 
don’t profess to be good, or even very nice. I 
have quite as many faults as other girls, but 
deceit isn’t among them. I like to speak my 
mind. If the truth offends people, as it did 
you just now, I can’t help it. 
rather like it !” 

“Hem!” said the old man, thoughtfully. 
“T'm inctined to believe you. You seem a 
strange sort of girl; but you're too outspoken 


tv be deceitful, so just tell me this—are you in’ 


love ?” 

“Good gracious, no!” said Ruby, with a 
burst of genuine girlish laughter. “Why, I 
never knew & Young man.to be really friendly 
with; I mean, till I met young Mr. Dyason. 
Of course, papa had visitors to see him, and I 
bad to meet them sometimes, but we never 
telked—-Deborah was so ca Besides, 
they were nearly all old, and foreigners, and I 
never thought of such a thing.” 

‘Lue Squire looked at her keenly. 

“ Bat [suppose you know you're pretty?” 

* Deborah always said so; and when he“was 
dying, father told me my face was my for- 
ivne.” ’ ; 

“But yet you never thought of falling in 
iove 7” 

“Never! You see;” said Ruby, frankly, 
“people in love go through such heaps of 
troubles. In novels, even, there is nothing but 
misery after once the heroine has met the 
hero!” 

The Squire grunted. 

‘And young Dyason,” he demanded. 
“Perhaps you thought him a nice young 
fellow *” 

“That I did,” admitted ‘Ruby, frankly. “I 
told him 1 wished his father had been my 
uncle instead of you, that IT could have lived 
with them, and he could have been & brother 
to me.” : 

She found Mrs: Gordon very friendly on her 
return to the pink room, as the housekeeper’s 
sanctum was called: 

“T see the.Squire must have taken a fancy 
to you,” said the widow, with a gush, “or he 
would never have kept you with him so long. 
What did you think of him ?” 

“T think he is a very inquisitive old man,” 
said Ruby, gravely. “And very unkind to 
keep me so long from my tea and bread and 
butter !” 

Mrs. Gordon volunteered to send for a fresh 
cup, hot and strong, from the kitchen, and 
Raby graciodsly accepted; ‘but she did not 
wax communicative over the réepast, and as 
soon.as it was ever she declared she was tired, 
and wished to go to bed. : 

“Your rooms are quite ready,” said Janes 

“How many.am F axpected to inhabit?” in- 
quired Ruby, in surprise, : 

“There are two prepared for you. It is the 
one thing the Squire is lavish in—house room. 
¥ou see, in a big rambling place like this-it 
costs nothing; and you will find them warm, 
too. There is a coal mine on the property, and 
so there is no stint of fuel.” 

Ruby felt glad to.hear it, and began to 
think the Squire could not be.so mean as had 
been represented. As though Mrs. Gordon had 
divined the thought, she added,— 

“It costs him nothing. The mine is leased 
to some company. The ement was drawn 


years before your uncle came into the property, 
and there is a clause in it that so many tons-— 


I'm afraid I 





& forget the number—of coal should ~ be 
delivered at the Court, ‘free of charge, every 
year. 

“He can’t sell it, for Ira would object, and 
as even the enormous cellars here would ‘grow 
full. to overflowing if we didn’t burn a good 
deal, we all revel in fires. Even Priscilla bas 
one at night.” 

The rooms pleased Ruby, even while they 
impressed her with a feeling of loneliness, 
They were scrupulously clean, and a bright 
dire burnt in each; but the furniture was old 
and rickety, the carpets threadbare, and the 
bas: ceiling discoloured by time. 

ither of the two chambers would have cor- 
tained the four rooms which comprised James 
Norton’s “appartement” in Paris, and yet 
had space to spare, : : 

They were, in fact;-so large that poor Ruby 


| felt as though her possessions, when unpacked, 


would resemble a very small’ gipsy, encam 
ment on @ very vast common, but above 
other sensations was a desire to get rid of 
Mrs. Gordon. 

She yawned without an_attempt at. conceal- 
ment, and the widow, taki e hint; said 
gocd-night, and left Ruby to her own desires. 

Tt.was. half-past ten. The wateh. that 
Deborah had pinched and pinched to be able 
to give her darling when she left school -re- 
corded the fact. 

The piece of candle on the table wag so tiny 
that, Ruby promptly extinguished it, resolved 
to do with firelight for her meditation, and 
save the precious article till she began the real 
business of undressing. 

She tried to think out her position, and 
urderstand, if she could, the life iat Jay. be- 
fore her, but the:problem was beyond her. 

Her father’s see pe words had proclaimed 
his brother a man. She fancied her old 
nurse shared the opinion ; but she herself did 
not feel as though her uncle were wicked so 
much as peculiar. 

He had-been abrupt, harsh, cold even in hie 
words and mannér. to herself, but she could 
not say that he had been absolutely unkind. 

It was evidently a craze with him that he 
was very poor; but he had expressed no wish 
to feed her on bread and water, or clothe her 
in sackcloth. 

His tone had-been bitter in speaking of her 
father, but not half so malicious as the dead 

life, with little to 


man’s words of him. . 

It would be a drea 
brighten it, no doubt ; but it seemed to Ruby 
she could have faced it bravely but for one 
drawback, and that drawback was Mrs. 
Gordon. 

Strange that-she did not fear her uncle, who 
by her father’s will had supreme power over 
her for. the next eighteen months—who that 
father had warned her would be her enemy, 


_and yet felt terrified of a woman who co 


have no authority over her—who was simply 
the Squire’s housekeeper, atid whom lie him- 
self did not wish to interfere with his niéce. 

The terror might seem childish and absurd, 
but none the less it was real and genuine. 

Ruby’s last waking theughts were a dread 
of the sleek, smooth-spoken woman; and in 
her first sleep she dreamed that Mrs. Gordon 
stood over her with a dagger, only that before 
she could inflict the fatal wound it was wrested 
from her hands by a young man whose face 
Ruby could vot see, and whose very voice 
seemed strange to her. 

[Lhe second and concluding purt of this in- 
tensely interesting Novelette will appear next 
week.} 


ee See. STEN 





In a Perthshire parish a young woman went 
to join the church. She had never been to 
school, and could not say the shorter cate- 
chism.. The first question the minister asked 
was: “Can you tell me who brought you out 
of the land of Egypt and out of the house of 
bondage?” Her reply was: “ Weel, sir, that’s 
just the way lees spread, for T never was ower 
the Brig of Cally in my life.” ' 
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Gleanings 
Lors of promises have strings tied to them. 


Tne dill collector is seldom out of a job. 


A woman never puts off till to-morrow what 
she can wear to-day. 


Peorte who say just what they think are 
more numerous than popular. 


As A Precavtion.—Most of the railway 
stetions in Russia are about two miles from 
ihe towns which they respectively serve: ra 
is a precaution against , as many of the 

tussian dwellings are thatched with straw. 


‘Ix Favouk.or .Women.—In the Philippines 
ihe marriage laws are all in fayour of women, 
and with it is a clear case of “ What is 
yours is mine, what is mine is my own,” 
She adds her husband’s name to hers, and the 
children take the name of both. 


Buniep Téwns.—Italy is. not the only 
country that can boast of its buried towns and 
villages, says the “People’s Friend.” In Scot- 
land there are the Culbin Sands, covering a 
large tract of, try, under which many 
dwellings lie entombed; while in Ireland there. 
is the ancient town of Bannon, situated in a 
once fertile tract between Wexford and Water- 
ford, as effectually covered with sand as ever 
Pompeii was with red-hot cinders or Hercu- 
ianeum with lava. >" * : 


Nor m Favovr.—Even in the. warmest 
weather the shirt waist man is not numerous. 
H2 mever will be. Why? He is a pocket- 
wearing animal. Woman, of course, isnot: 
Hence she is handicapped in nearly every 
calling. She will go about content with one 
hand occupied in ging on to @ purse or 
reticule and the other clutching frantically at 
her skirts, and yet wonder why she is not a 
commercial success. Man will give up drink— 
sometimes—and ne. re and theatres, but he 
cannot give up pockets. And this is why the 
masculine shirt waist can never meet with 
general favour. It doesn’t have pockets. 


Lrreratty Broken.—-No man ever dies of a 
broken heart in his love affairs, according to 
beth Shakespeare ana Thackeray; the heart, 
howeyer, does og hoe break, either’ from 
sudden shock or from overstrain. A —— 
ona vessel who had set out to marry a lady, 
on .reaching his: destination ‘was weg mae in- 
formed that she ‘had married, and the man 
fell to the and expired. The heart 
was discovered to be literally rent into two 
pieces. Again, an-instance is on record of a 
boy, very. sttong and healthy, who, in at- 
tempting to. raise a sheaf of corn, fell dead in 
the effort. In this instance the post-mortem 
disclosed @ large rent in the heart. The 
sudden propulsion of blood upon the left ven- 
tricle, which is the hardest worked portion pf 
ihe heart, and where the rupture generally 
takes place, forces the tissues asunder. 


Tas Moon Kerr on Samync.—A certain 
well-known sh gina once violently attacked 
7 4 young and very impudent counsel. To 
the surprise of everybody, the ju heard 
him _. through, unconscious of what was 
sud thosé present, and made no ply. 
After the adjournment for the day, and when 
al, were assembled at the hotel where the 
jvdge and many of the court folk had their 
sefreshments, one of the company asked the 


yvdge why he did not rebuke the impertinent 
fellow. “Permit me,” said the j ,. loud 


enough to attract the attention of the whole 
company, among whom was the barrister. in 
question—“ permit me to tell. you a, little 
story. My father, when we lived in. the 
country, had a dog, a mere puppy, I may say. 
Well, this Puppy, would go out every moon- 
‘ee ight an ie the od rae hours 
Logether.” ,ju paused, as i a 

fimshed, +“ Well, what of it.” exclaimed half 
& dozen of the audience at once. “Oh, 





uothing ++ nothing; but the moon kept on 
shining, just os if nothing had Sapried. s 


| 





_ A Foor may be funny, but that does not 
indicate that he is possessed of wit. 


Woman was created from a rib, and has 
bev i a bone of contention ever since. 


Even after a woman loses her head she 
worries about what hats she shall wear. 


THERE are none who hate us so strenuously 
as those to whom we have been most kind. 


A Dexicave Oprration.—The plucking of 
ostrich feathers is a very delicate iask. At 
the proper season a man carefully examines 
the flock, and. picks out those birds whose 
feathers. are ripening, groups them into 
dozens, and pens them in, so that they cannot 
run about and injure their beautiful plumage. 
When the plucking time comes the bird is 
enticed into a narrow, dark passage-way. The 
eutfances are then closed and the bird thus 
imprisoned. A cloth bag is thrown over the 
creature’s head. Then the plucking begins. 
Three men, perched upon platforms without 
the pen, reach over the board inclosure, and 
with curious scissor-like appliances pluck off 
the feathers. Whatever wounds a bird may 
receive are immediately dressed. The tail 
feathers are pulled and not cut, simply be- 
cause they reproduce better than other 
icethers of the ostrich. While the plucking is 
in progress the ostrich keeps up a dismal roar- 
ing. Were it not for the staunch construction 
ef the pen the creature would kick the boards 
ivio splinters., 


Toip By a Post Orrice CierK.—Many per- 
sons write letters that they forget to sign. 
reeme come to us,every day with such letters, 
in the. hope that they may be able to trace 
the writers.. Sometimes we can do so, but 
not often. Of course, only a small percentage 
of such letters are brought to our attention, se 
the total number must be very large. If the 
name of. the writer is on the envelope or letter- 
head the:lack of a.signature is of less conse- 
quence: But. it happens frequently that im- 
portant 'etters cannot be traced to the writers 
A certain business house brought in a letter 
one day minus the signature, and containing 
a five pound note to pay for certain goods 
todeved.. It came.from a village in the Mid- 
lands, and it was: sent to the postmaster of 
the place; with the request that he ascertain 
the name of the writer, if possible. He failed 
to do .so, and the matter rested for some 
tune. One day we received a letter from the 
same town asking us as to the reliability of 
the firm to which the letter had been written, 
saying that the writer had sent the firm 
money for.an order of goods, and had received 
no reply. It turned out to be the person we 
were in search. of, and the mistake was ex- 
plained. But this was an exceptional case. 


Taree Mites rrom Axtoa.—About three 
miles from Alloa, on the main road to Stir- 
ling, the traveller may notice on the footpath 
a small round hole such as boys use for play- 
ing marbles in. About this hole a strange 
story. is told, a ‘story not only strange, but 
true, as can be vouched for by an old Alloa 
resident. A great many years ago, while the 
read was being repaired, a young ploughboy 
leading his horses trampled down the newly 
cut edging of the footpath. When remon- 
strated with by the rcad-mender he retorted 
pertly, as boys are apt to do. In a fit of 
passion the labourer lifted his spade and 
struck the boy on the head, killing him in- 
stantly.. The body lay for some time, and 
where the head. rested a, pool.of blood was 
formed, which evaporated very quickly and 
left behind.it a hole, the identical hole which 
we mentioned above. Now comes the pecu- 
liar part of the story... Within the last forty 
years the hole has been filled up hundreds of 
times, sometimes the footpath is completely 
covered with “ danders,” yet the hole ‘has not 
been filled ny Ba hours before it. is emp- 
tied again. a schoolboy,. the writer, along 
with other boys, has filled it up often, and 
returned a few hours later to find: it empty. 
Yet, the mystery has. never been explained, 
ana the hole remains to this day. : 





Srorpinc Bugepine or tHe Nose.—-Spirits 
of turpentine in a hot saucer will give off 
fumes which, snuffed up the nose, often have 
u good effect in stopping bleeding. Tying a 
string or bandage around the thigh or the 
amy. close to the shoulder is of service. An 
excellent remedy is to let the patient have a 
hut foot bath. This is one of the best possible 
measures from its simplicity, and it rarel 
foils in all ordinary cases to stop the bleed. 
ing ; another method is to apply a large mus- 
tara leaf or mustard plaster to skin over 
the right side of the body in the situation of 
the liver. 

Wrinxies.—A heavy "broom should always 
be selected in preference to a light one for 
thoroughly sweeping, as the weight aids in the 
process. 

Do you know that rubbing the neck with 
lemon juice will remove the dark line and rough 
appearance caused by wearing high collars? 

A good wrinkle for mending a hole in an 
umbrella is to stick on very firmly black court 
plaster inside of the umbrella. This is not so 
much seen as a darn. 

When making tea, if the kettle should have 
boiled, pour a cup of cold water in and let it 
boil up again before making, and you will find 
the tea will be as nice again. 

Mildew stains can be removed by rubbing 
plenty of soap and powdered chalk on the gar- 
ment and placing it in the sun. It may be 
necessary to repeat this operation. 

SiReNGTHENING Rorges.—The plan has been 
proposed by a competent authority in such 
matters that, in order to ensure greater 
strength and consequently more safety in 
repes used for scaffolding purposes—particu- 
larly in those localities where the atmosphere 
proves destructive of hemp fire—such ropes 
should be dipped when dry into a bath con- 
tuining twenty grains of sulphate of copper 
per litre of water, and allowed to soak in this 
sojution some four days. By pursuing this 
method, which is claimed to be much miore 


practicable and effective. than any other yet’ 


resorted to for this purpose, it is found that 
the ropes will thus have absorbed a certain 
quantity of sulphate of copper, which will 
preserve them for some time both from the 
atiacks of animal parasites and from rot. 


To Seat A Lerrer.—An alcohol lamp, or a 
roil of the wax taper sold for the purpose, 
and still air in the room are requisite to the 
proper sealing of: letters. With the seal and 
envelope before you, turn one end of the stick 
of wax rapidly over the flame, not near 
encugh to ignite it, until it is creamy and 
ready to drop, then deftly rub it round and 
round over the point of the envelope flap until 
enough is deposited, when the dab of wax 
may be held a moment immediately over the 
flame Then firmly press the seal into it. If 
a drop. of the hot wax is first placed under 
the point of the flap, the seal will be less 
likely to break. A well-cut seal will never 
stick, and practice will ensure a firm impres- 
sion with the wax moulded neatly and evenly 
avcund the seal. Any stationer can supply 
you with the materials 

Smence You Can Sex.—Absolute silence is 
on impossibility. Silence, as we understand 
it, simply means that there are sounds too 
dehcate or too loud for the ear to register. In 
other words, when we can’t hear anything we 
cai! that condition “silence.” But wherever 
you are there are sounds around you. Even 
in the deepest mine the air vibrates and makes 
a sound. An instriment’ has’ been invented 
that will catch these sounds and permit of 
the vibrations being represented pictorially 
ov a screen, and: in that way you may see 
silence -and . properly understand. .what it 
means. By comparing the pictures of noises 
with those of that condition of things known 
as silence we gain an idea of the difference 
beiween a noisy night, for instance, and one 
when “ absolute silence reigns,” as the novelist 
pute it. It is rather surprising to find so 
much disturbance at the time when. everything 
appears to be perfectly quiet. 
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HER MISTAKE 


By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
Author of ° The Flower of Fate,” “Woman Against Woman,” etc., ete. 








SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


@tr William Carruthers has married a second time 
® woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
@mement and indefinable something that money can 
mever give. She has a daughter, a Grant, and 
is early apparent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
go good for the beautiful and es — Oar- 
tuthers, Sir William's daughter by his first wife. On 
day the story opens s young man has met with 
ious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
is brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Earl of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and by his will his fortune 
e to Hope Carruthers. Hugh Christie, hearing of 

jpe’s luck, decides at once to ask her to be his 
wife. hilip Leicester, the stranger, is making : low 
progress towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
eomfort in Hope's society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the marriage, and Hugh Christie 
is as dutiful as a lover shoul be. Brenda Grant, 
disappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has left Thick- 
thorn, and her absence really bodes’ no good for the 
bappiness of the heroine. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FEW days after the De Quincy 
ball Meckrington was plunged 
into terrible trouble and disaster. 
Hope was driving into town one 

: afternoon, and as she approached 

the grimy neighbourhood she became conscious 

that there was something very wrong. 

Groups of people were clustered together at 
the street corners, and dozens’ were hurrying 
to and fro with agitation and alarm on their 
faces. 

Hope drew up her pony and questioned 
some women who were talking away in the 
broad dialect of the county. 

Her heart contracted as she heard their 
answer. ; 

“ Another explosion !” she repeated. “ How 
terrible. Oh ! poor things ! poor things !” 

She drove on, her eyes full of tears. She 
felt she would have liked. to comfort every 
weeping woman she saw rushing wildly to the 
pit’s mouth to know the worst, perhaps to 
receive charred and blackened remains of hus- 
band, brother, or son. 

Meckrington was at all times an unlovely 
spot, but this afternoon it seemed ghastly to 

ope. 

She alighted from her carriage at the station, 
and walked in the direction of Philip’s house. 
She knew he would not be there, but she 
would get the latest and most coherent news 
from his housekeeper, Rachel. py 

There was a sort of nervous thrill of appre- 
hension in her heart as she walked ,and all at 
once there came upon her a craving to see 
Philip. 

She had dwelt much on the memory of his 
Ae ggee kindness and delicacy to her at the 
ball, and she had reproached herself in that 
she had scarcely thanked him for all he had 
done for her. 

It had been partly this that had ‘actuated 
her in driving to Meckrington. There were 
one or two things she wished to discuss with 
him, though a letter would have done just as 
well; but she had made it an object for seeing 
him, as sheesired that he should know how 
oe she appreciated his tendér thought 
or her. 

She knocked lightly at his door, and was 
admitted by the neat handmaiden who as- 
sisted Rachel. From her Hope learned that 
Mr. Leicester was down at the pit’s mouth, 





and that Rachel had gone to give her help| 


also. 

“I will wait a little while,” Hope said, and 
she went into his room. 

A curious sort of feeling came over her as 
she walked through the room. She had been 
here several times before, but never alone, and 
she individuality and character of the owner 
sad not been so clearly forced upon her. 





She picked up some gloves he had flung | 


down, and held them in her hand. The mere 
contact of anything he had touched seemed to 
give her pleasure. 

There was a rough, unstudied grace about the 
room. It was essentially a man’s apartment, 
yet little touches here and there seemed to 
speak the warmth, almost womanly 
tenderness, in the man’s nature. 

A basket lay close to the fire, and Hope, 
looking down, saw three or four tiny puppies 
moving aimlessly about in it. The mother, 
@ nondescript creature, of no birth and no 
breed, hovered about them, but turned away 
ever and anon and ran to the window with a 
whine to look for her master. 

In a large cage, clean and sand-sprinkled, 
there hobbled about a jackdaw with one 
slender leg bound to a narrow bit of stick, and 
a general air of convalescence. 

Hope remembered to have heard something 
about thé bird with the broken leg from Dolly. 
A scent of tobacco smoke clung about the 
room, and half-a-dozen pipes were tossed 
together on the mantel shelf, while away close 
to the window was a little vase full of violets, 
as a whisper that spring was near at hand. 

Hope put down the glove she held and 
moved about, looking at the pictures the Squire 
had sent down to “ the lad,” and her eyes filléd 
with tears as she gazed at a photograph of her 
own boy standing in a place of honour on the 
writing-table. 

She bent and patted the dog, who was making 
friendly overtures to her, and then she loosened 
her cloak and sat-down in a big chair. There 
was a distinct pleasure to her im being in this 
room, and yet her heart beat in a quick, ner- 
vous sort of way that was wholly incompre- 
hensible to her. 

. The door opening made her look round, the 
rich colour mantling her cheeks. 

It was the little servant with some tea. 

Hope thanked her in her own pretty way, 
and asked some questions about the accident. 

“I suppose you do not know when Rachel 
will come in ?” 

“She is sure not to be long, for master will 
dine early to-night, my lady,” the girl said, 
with a curtsey. To her everybody who came 
from Blairton must be a ladyship, and Hope | 
seemed like a princess in her beautiful furs, | 
with the diamonds glittering on her small, un- 
gloved hands. 

“You make delicious tea,” Hope said, with 


. smile. ye am sorry . Leicester is not 
ere to-——’ 
“Deed, yes, my lady; he maun be fair 


clammed. He’ve took no food for hours less he 
gotten any down yonder.” 

“He went out so early ?” Hope said, hur- 
riedly. All at once a sort of presentiment 
seized her—a presentiment of evil to this man. 

“Master been gone sin arter breakfast, my 


lady.” 

, ee put her cup down. . 

“ And—the—the explosion took place about 
noon,” she said to herself. 

She felt cold all over, and her hand shook. 
Suddenly the gate clanged, and she heard 
Rachel’s voice outside. 

The little maid hastened to admit the house- 
keeper, and Hope’s heart stood still’ again as 
she heard Rachel inquire if Philip had come 
in. 

She walked to the doorway. 

“Mr. Leicester is not here, Rachel,” she 
said, as calmly as she could. “What is 
wrong? Is‘ it very—very bad? Can— 
can »” 

“Oh! Mrs. Christie, ma’am, I'm_ sore 
troubled. Mr. Leicester—they do not know. 








I have been at the mouth for the last two 


heurs. Such a sight, ma’am; it has nearly 
killed me! He has not been there; some of 
‘em say they saw him ride through the town, 
others-——” ; 

“Others!” Hope repeated, mechanically, 
her hand going out to the doorway. The 
woman’s white agitated face and dishevelled 
iook oppressed her. “Come in—sit—down. 
You are worn out. You must have some 
brandy.” i 

She held the housekeeper’s worn hand in 
her delicate ones, while the little maid fled to 
get thé brandy. ' 

“Oh! ma‘am, forgive me,” Rachel said, 
humbly, brokenly; “but I’m sick at heart, 
and full of yan § He is so good, ma’am, I 
love him as ‘twere my own flesh and blood, 
and to think pena S—" - 

Hope loosed her hold, and leaned against the 
back of the tall arm-chair. She was conscious 
of a most awful pain af her heart, of a sense 
af desolation too terrible to put into words. 

“You fear that he is there, Rachel, in the 
mine ?” her white lips asked. 

Rachel, weeping now, could only nod her 
head; but, as Hope stood speechless, the other 
found her voice.” ty 

“ And if he is there, he is dead—dead with 
the rest ! Oh, heaven ! it is an awful sight ! 
I have seen many, but nono as bad as this ! 
And to think of him lying there, him so brave 
and good, tender-hearted as a woman, and as 
strong as alion ! Oh ! Master Philip ! Master 
Philip ! it breaks my heart !” 

“Don’t ! dont!” The words broke from 
Hope’s lips with a cry wrung from her heart. 
Now she knew what this pain meant. Now 
she knew the meaning of the comfort and 

ace that had stolen to her gradually in the 
somali months. Now she knew why 
instinctively she had turned to him for 
strength—for. protection, as it were. Now was 
explained her pleasure in hearing him praised, 
her anger when Mrs. Hyde or any one of the 
so-called gentry about spoke disparagingly of 
the Squire's manager. ; 

Standing there in a sort of cold, horrible 
dream, little things came back to her so clearly, 
little touches that had escaped her when given, 
but that made her aching heart ¢well now ; 
little traits of his goodness, of his generous 
thought, his delicate mind. 

Back across her own mind came the memo 
of that ball and of her suffering there, of his 
tender shielding of her; and now—now that 
she knew what it all meant, now that the 
horrible, blank despair, the black void in her 
life made by deceit, infidelity, and cruelty was 
suddenly filled by all that was beautiful and 
true in nature—there came this blow, and the 
best friend she could ever possess in the wide, 
wide world was torn from her ! 

She stood like one in a dream. The woman 
sobbing before her, the Gog iy the little 
servant running to and fro with the tears in 
her eyes, did not rouse her. ; 

She had thought she had drained the cup 
of suffering to its bitterest dregs, but she knew 
differently now, as she had just grasped the 
knowledge that there might have been for 
her in hfe a joy marvellous, unspeakable, so 
sue now grasped. the meaning of sorrow in its 
most absolute and terrible sense. 

The white, set face and dazed eyes frightened 
the little servant. ¢ ) : 

“ My lady is ill ! my lady is ill !” she said 
in a whisper to Rachel ; but Rachel, worn ont 
with sobbing, was rocking herself to and fro 
on her chair, moaning to herself. 

Hope did not hear the girl speak. « Her 
tho’ hits were with him. x 

“Tf I could have seen him again !’? she was 
saying to herself. “If he could have known 
what he was to me, what he had done for me, 
my friend! Ob! heaven be ood, and let him 
see even now, when he is dead, how dear E 
held him ! how much dearer I could have held 
him hed I been free to do so! Oh, friend— 
friend, true, good friend, I see now, I under- 
stand now! If I had only knqwn and under- 
stood before ! Philip, the best and truest of 
atl men !” 
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“My lady is ill!” the little servant again 
said, trying to rouse Rachel, and then she 
<r “Hush ! Hark!” she said, sud- 
enly. ’ 
There was @ noise outside, a clamour of 
voices, and the sound of many feet. 

Rachel sprang from her chair, and with a 
cry ran from the room. 

In a dim, far-off way Hope heard Philip 
speak. She put out her hand towards that 
shadowy voice 

“Philip |” she murmured, unconscious that 
she spoke. “Philip, my friend, good-bye!” 

The clamour outside raged for a time, and 
then melted away. 

Philip had nearly had his sound hand 
wrung off; the blessing of the people, the 
rejoicing in his miraculous escape, almost 
overwhelmed him. He was faint from want 
of food, from some injuries, and’ from his long 
sojourn down in the mine. He was barely 
fit to listen to Rachel’s hysterical greetings, 
his limbs could scarcely bear him; but sud- 
denly, as at one bound, Lis strength returned. 

Through the doorway he saw Hope's figure, 
read the white, anxious look on her face. 
Her eyes were closed, she swayed unevenly 
as she stood, and as with a low he 
hastened towards her, she slipped, P| lay 
huddled and unconscious at his Feet. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

The faint lasted some #ime. Rachel, now 
more mistress of herself, particularly with. 
work to occupy her hands, and her mind at 
rest about her beloved master, had resort to 
ever er to restore animation to the 
lovely delicate woman who lay so white and 
death-like before them. . 

“T am afearéed I frightened her, poor dear, 
for I was like to have lost my wits, Master 
Philip,” and then Rachel looked round 
imploringly, “ Do’ ’ee go and dress your arm; I 
will not leave her, and a burn must be looked 





to tonce, Master Philip.” 
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HOPE ANSWERED COLDLY, 


But she might have spoken to dumb walls 
for all the effect she produced. Philip knelt 
beside that silent form, and held one of the 
cold, small hands in his strong right one; the 
left was hung in a roughly improvised sling 
across his breast. The burning and the pain 
were excessive, yet he seemed unconscious of 
it. He felt nothing, knew nothing, saw 
nothing but that sweet white face that repre- 
sented the whole light and joy of life to him. 

“She is coming to now, sir,” Rachel said, 
after what seemed an interminable time. 

Both the servants withdrew, and Philip rose 
from his knees. He was scarcely recognisable, 
his clothes were blackened and torn, his hair 
had been singed, his beard too. He had a 
dark bruise on his forehead, and round his 
right wrist he had a handkerchief roughly 
twisted. He-moved until he stood just out of 
Hope’s gaze, and he motioned to Rachel to go 
and bend over her. 

She looked about her dazed at first, but her 
senses returned 2S: and she was ready to 
understand all Rachel said. 

“Tm fair sorry I frighted you so, ma’am,” 
the good housekeeper said, “and all to no 
purpose. The master has come home, not 
much harmed, barring a few burns and 
bruises !” 

“This is really so ?” Hope asked, in a low, 
faint voice. . “ He is alive?” 

“He is-very much alive, Mrs. Christie, and 
most heartily grieved to have caused you all 
so much alarm.” Philip’s strong, steady voice 
sent’a current of joy to Hope’s nervous heart. 

‘ She struggled to her feet and put out her 
and 


“ You have escaped ! Oh ! it is good to see 
you again,” she said, her face, her voice, her 
trembling hand giving sincerest weight to her 
words. “ We—we were all frightened.” 

He drew her slowly forward and put her 
into. the big chair. 

““T am not very presentable,” he said, as 
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lightly as he could. “Rachel is making 




















If IT 18 YOUR WISH THAT I AM TO RETURN TO YOU AND RESIDE WITH YOU, I, SHALL_ OBEY,” 


frantic signs to me to withdraw and cleanse 
myself of all this dirt, so that I may not dis- 
grace her.” 

“’Deed no, ma’am; but it’s his arm, Mrs. 
Christie,” broke in Rachel. 

“You are hurt?” Hope asked, quickly. 
Now that he was standing before her a sort of 
constraint was falling on her. She wished 
herself away; she was afraid to be with him, 
now that great knowledge had come to her. 
“If your little maid may go and see if my 
carriage is come I-———” 

“You cannot think of going yet,” Philip 
said, in a most matter-of-fact way. 
will be hurt if you do not drink some tea; and 
since she is so eager to doctor me, will you 
excuse me for a few minutes ?” 

Hope drew a deep breath when she was 
alone, with the firelight glinting about the 
room. She felt ali at once weary end 
overcome, the anguish of that one moment 
had been so terrible. She sat lost in a sort of 
dream, glad to rest alone and quiet, wonder 
ing if her heart would ever beat in an even 
fashion again. She seemed to be anothe 
being in another world, as she sat there amid 
all his intimate surroundings. She longed to 
go, and she Jonged to stay. She was awakened 
out of the quiet self-possession that had 
become, as it were, her proper nature of late 
and a sense of oppression mingled with her 
rejoicing over his safety. 

‘Tt was so foolish to faint !” she said, whem 
he came down, looking very handsome, despite 
his bruises and burns. 

“You have many a companion in your 
folly, alas | Mrs. Christie,” he answered. as he 
lit his lamps. © “There is terrible grief to- 
night, and one feels so utterly helpless. That 
is the worst of it.” 

Hope was intensely grateful to him for the 
matter-of-fact way in which he dismissed her 
agitation in his presence, and listening to the 
heartrending accounts of the disaster she lost 
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her momentary constraint, and grew absorbed 
in all he had to say. 

“Tt is by a nivale T escaped,” he answered 
her expressed astonishment at seeing him so 
little burt. “The poor man standing nearest 
tome was blown almost to atoms. I scarcely 
know now how it is I am here. I was knocked 
speechless for a long time, and got this burn 
trrough falling on one of the poor fellov’s 
i: mps.” 

“You must have suffered,” Hope said, in a 
low voice. 

“I suffered hearing so much agony around 
me, and being unable to alleviate it. But we 
will not talk of this any more, Mrs. Christie. 
You must drink up that tea, and then.we will 
drive back as quickly as possible to Blairton, 
for I am sure Lady Hampshire will be neryous 
if you remain out so long.” 

“I will go ab once,” Ho e said, drawing her 
furs about her. “But I shall not permit you 
to.come with me, Mr. Leicester.” 


“J don’t think,” he said, with his rare and. 


mnost beautiful sm‘le, “I don’t think that I 
shall ask your permission this evening, Mrs. 
Christie.” Then he spoke earnestly. “I am 
sure you like to give me pleasure, and it will 
be a pleasure, indeed, > ow you are home 
in safety. I must, in any case, go back into 
the town. These poor creatures»seem to need 
me, or someone like me, to give them such 
advice and counsel as is possible.” Then 
Philip looked .across at her for a moment as 
she pinned on her veil. “How remiss I am, 
Mrs. Christie. I have never once asked you 
af you had need of me to-day ?” 

Through her veil Hope’s delicéte cheeks 
flushed. 

“TI came to pay you a little visit. There 
are one or two smal! matters I wished. to dis- 
cuss, but I almost forget. them now. My chief 
reason in storming your citadel so unecere- 
moniously was to learn the true story of this 
terrible affair, and to beg you to let me help 
you if it lies m my power to do-so.” 

“You may be sure I shall count on your 
aid,” Philip answered genily. 

His manner was so quiet and easy, Ho 

ew almost into her old calm self again. She 

ittle imagined the wild yearning that filled 
him to kneel at her feet and kiss her poor, 
cold, trembling hands... Something of the 
truth had reached her in tbat moment ‘of 
ish, but not the truth in all its fulness 
oul completeness. As they were leaving the 
room: together Hope’ paused involuntarily. 

“T have not said all I feel,” she said, putting 
out her hand; ‘my dear friend.” 

He held her hand in a grip of iron. 

“Call me your friend always, Hope,” he 
said, using her name unconsciously. “Give 
me your friéndship always, I--I shall be 
content.” 

They stood silent, hand clasped in hand for 
another moment, then turned and left the 
house; and in a very short time, Hope was 
back in her own room at the Castle, feeling, in 
a strange vet forcible way that the pathway 
of her life was set in a new direction, that 
some great and subtle change had come upon 
her, and that she must be prepared to face a 
great mental, moral, and physical, crisis, 
perhaps sooner than she expected. 


The newspapers were full of horrors on the 
morning following the Meckrington Colliery 
disaster, 

A long list of the dead and injured from 
this explosion filled one column of the journals, 
whilst ‘another was devoted to the full details 
of an appalling railway accident in the South 
of France, in which a number of well-known 
names among the fashionable worla and 
English aristocracy figured, some amongst the 
seriously. wounded, some among the marvel- 
he ead and two among the list of those 


These two were a father and child who had 
travelled with several servants, two of whom 
shared with them the railway carriage that 
had suffered the greatest damage in the whole 
of the fain. . 








The world of fashion and society was horri- 
fied and aghast at this fearful accident. Death 
and destruction had come upon it as indis- 
criminately as on the humble labouring 
classes. 

_ Nearly everyone hid some friend or connec- 

tion in this train, for it was laden with 
sojourners in the Riviera, returning to Eng- 
land and their various homes, 
_ Society shivered as it read of the disfigur- 
ing injuries that piquant little butterfly, Lady 
Bulow, had received, of Sir Algernon’s broken 
leg, of another eminent statesman’s fractured 
limbs; gnd there was a burst of pity over 
‘ cement of the horrible death of 
Viscount Steermount and his little boy, Errol 
Kellie. 

Universal sympathy was expressed for the 
Marquis of Gainsborough, not that Lord 
Steermount had ever been popular, far from 
it ; but he had been the heir of the marquisate, 
and his son Errol had been the heir after him, 
and now the title and fortune would go to that 
handsome scoundrel, Hugh Christie, whose 
conduct had provoked condemnation of late, 
even from the fastest and most-reckless set. 

The Gainsborough pride was proverbial, 
and everyone felt that the old Marquis would 
suffer as much at the thought of his honoured 
name passing to his dishonoured. kinsman as 
in the sudden and awful calamity that had 
robbed him of his son. 

Hope’s heart bled for the old man. She felt 
a longing come upon her to go to him, but she 
did not encourage the longing. 

She knew he had liked her well—as well, 
indeed, as it was possible for Lord Gains- 
borough to care for anyone; but she was 
Hugh Christie’s wife, and to 
would be perhaps an ill-advised action, and 
one that would destroy any pleasure or com- 
fort her society might have given. 

She had never met Lord Steermount, but 
she knew him well by repute,.and one shud- 
dered at the thought of the grief that his 
death must bring to his plebian wife and the 
mother of his child. 

“I wonder Gainsborough has not had an 
Act passed by which he could cut off his eldest 
son from inheriting the title,” Hugh Christie 
had said once to Hope. “Steermount’s wife 
is as vulgar as she is high. I don’t think 
Gainsborough has even seen her. Steermount 
married her for her money; she has heaps of 
tin, and she adores him. It would have been 
a jolly good thing for me if the old man could 
disinherit Steermount.” 

“But you are not quite sure that the second 
son is dead ; at least, so Lady Anne tells me,” 
Hope had hastened to say 

“Oh ! my mother bas always a crotchet in 
hee brain.. Of course Douglas is dead! Good 
heavens ! a man must turn up somehow, 
somewhere, if he is in the land of the living.” 

Hope had given a passing thought now and 
then to this supposed dead Paci and once, 
when her baby was born and christened, she 
had said to Hugh— ; 

“I believe poor Lord Gainsborough frets 
after his lost son, Hugh. ere were tears in 
his eyes when he asked me to call baby 
Douglas the other day.” 

To this Hugh had given a short laugh. 

“What sentimental creatures women are, to 
be sure. Why, Hope, you would imagine 
there were tears in a marble statne’s eyes if 
it only Jooked at that baby of yours! Don’t 
waste your sympathy on Gainsborough. His 
heart is e of stone, and he cares about 
nothing or no one but himself !” 

All this came back to Hope’s mind as she 
sat seanning the newspaper, with its burden of 
horrors and miseries. It gave her a great 
shock to read Philip’s name among those who 
were reported kitled in the explosion. Although 
she had seen him with her own eyes, and knew 
him to be safe, the mere reading of his name 
made her heart beat with a return of that 
horrible pain she had. experienced .in. the 
moment when she feared he was. actually 
gone. 


go to him now’ 





She was out as early as she could, equipped 
for walking, and, as she was about to start, 
Dolly Hyde drove frantically up to the door. 

“Oh, fairy!” she cried, her pretty face 
seve pale and troubled. “Isn’t it awful, and 

ave you heard anything about Mr. Leicester ? 
T can’t get & true report. Here isa wild 
tele from Uncle Thomas. He has seen 
Philip’s death in the paper, and you see he is 
coming down here like a madman. Darling, 
will you drive with me into the town ? I must 
know the truth.” 

Hope kissed the girl’s re lips, but she was 

conscious of a strange feeling towards Dolly 
while she did soa feeling that had a sort of . 
hot resentment in it, almost a touch of jealuosy. 
She was herself again in a moment, ‘and “was 
driving briskly towards-Meckrington,- reassur- 
ing Dolly as she went. 
* “JT am afraid this will have given the 
Squire a fright,’and I am sure it will have 
upset Dr. Gunter. I fully expect to see him 
arrive some time during the day,” Hope said, 
as they reached Meckrington, and drew up at 
Philip’s gate. 

Rachel ran out to ye them, and told them 
the master was well, arid bad gone to-the 
station to meet the London train, which would 
most probably contain the Squire. 

Dolly looked relieved and disappointed at 
the same time; but she asked Rachel a hun- 
dred questions, and imsisted on Hope turning 
the ies towards the station. 


“TI must satisfy my eyes that he is alive,” 
Dolly said, almost gaily. 
Hope drave along in silence. She had been 


glad to take the rems instead of Dolly, for the 
ponies gave her occupation for her hands, and 

revented her from much talking. It hurt 
er, in a vague sort of way, that another might 
express this open solicitude about Philip whilst 
she must remain silent, and cloak her real 
feelings in a sort of semi-indifference. She 
would much rather not have sought him to- 
day, remembering the events of ayers sO 
clearly, and she seemed to have got out of her 
depths, as it were, and to be struggling in a 
kind of séa full of cross waves and different 
currents, - The-desélation and sorrow in the 
grimy town oppressed her, and made her 


mise 22 
As they drove” along they met a young 
man on horsebdck, Hope pulled’ up to 
greet him. It was Donald Fairley, the young 
had flirted so assiduously 


man with whom Dolly 
at the Quiney’s dance. 

“Are you going to volunteer your services 
at. the pital also, Mrs. Christie?” he 
asked, as he bent down and shook hands 
eagerly with Miss Hyde. 

olly shivered. 

“ What a horrible idea |” she cried. 

Hope looked straight ahead for a moment. 

“ Will they let me help, Mr. Fairley?” 

$f Oh; fairy, you cannot do it; it is too 


“You will find my mother there, Mrs. 
Christie. She is great on sick nursing, you 
know, and insisted on driving in this morning 
to see if she could be of any use. But Miss 
Hyde is right about you—you are not: strong 


| enough. 


Hope was transferring the reins to Dolly. 
“Go on ‘to the station. Mr. Fairley will 


escort you {” : 

“But Hope—darling |’ Dolly looked a 
piteous entreaty. aK 

Hope was already alighted,.and standing in 
the road. 

“T am so glad I met you, Mr. Fairley. I 
have been longing to ‘do something. it seems 
so selfish for me to be sitting in while 
there is all this suffering,” she said, with a 
sudden rush of relief to her heart. “No—no, 
Dolly,” she added, “you must’ go on to the 
station and tieet. your uncle |” 

She waved her hand, aud walked resolutely 


away. * 
- Take me to the hospital or the i 
she said to a small boy, and she held 


ary,” 
out a 


shilling as a bait. . 
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“What has come to me ?” she asked herself 
in a weary , 
boy through the dull, dirty streets. “T feel 
as though something were about to happen. 
Tiam changed. I do not know myself, ~ J-—I 
aw almost frightened at the change.” 

Arrived at the door of the. infirmary, Hope 
forget herself and her strange thoughts. Her 
courage almost faltered for the moment, as 
she entered the rough place, and saw the 
rows and roWws.of beds with their moaning 


occupants. : 
on Fairley, an energetic, motl.erly-look- 
jing woman, gave her.a warm greeting. 

“Indeed, yes, you can be of use, Come 
over to this poor fellow. Your soft little 
fingers will be just the thing to bathe his 
terrible burns with. oil. e want all the 
workers we can get.” 

Hope threw off her hat and cloak, and set 
herself to her task as bravely as. she could. 
She felt a great pang of self-reproach and 
remorse strike her heart as she looked at the 
suffering creatures about her. How often had 
she been tempted to rebel, how often had she 
moaned at the bitterness of her lot, and yet 
what was her sorrow ‘compared to the misery 
and sorrow spread before her. 

She grew pale:and faint as she sat beside 
he: chosen patient, and tried to soothe his 
agenies with. gentle words and tender touch. 

She scarcely, knew how long she had been 
there. It seemed to her as though some peace 
had fallen on ‘the poor lad. His neoans had 

rown less as she sat beside him, his poor 

lackened head with sightless eyes, had ceased 


to move on the pillow. 
Her tears come at this evidence of his 
patience. She soaked the rags again and 


again.in the oil, andlaid them cool aiid soft 
upon. the terrible burns. F 

“ Heaven-give you strength to bear it !” she 
whispered now and again. She lost all thought 
of herself in ministering to him. 

Suddenly there came a cry,., wrung 
from a heart of anguish, and a woman flung 
herself on her knees beside the bed. 

“Ah! Reuben, my mon! my poor mon! 
I ah found ’ee at last. Reuben, thou'llt speak 
a word, lad ! it’s me, your own wife !” 

Hope had risen involuntarily. 

“Come round here,” she »said, tenderly. 
“J fear he cannot speak much, but he can, 
perbaps, hear you better or see you a little.” 

The woman did not heed her, but went on 


” 


muttering— ; 

“Reuben | Reuben!” in a hoarse, low 
whisper. Suddenly she crouched on the 
floor, and hid her face in the bedclothes, 
“Oh, heaven !” she wailed, “my mon! my 
mon as loved me so | Oh ! take me too ! take 
me too!” 

Hope grew faint. »She bent forward, and 
looked at the poor blackened face on the pillow. 


She saw then what the wife had seen at once. 
No need for further ministration here—the 
man was dead ! 

She sank into the chair again, her hands 
clasped tight together, her eyes fixed on that 
poor weeping woman close beside her. 

Oh! it was terrible ! terrible ! ‘ 

She scarcely felt a strong hand draw her 
out of her seat, and lead her h the place 
till they came to the fresh air, But as the 
cold wmd blew upon her she revived, and, 
looking upwards, met Philip’s eyes. 

Tt seemed to her the most natural ae in 
the world that he should be there helping her. 
She had grown instinctively to rebead him as 
one who was always ready when she needed 


ce. 

Philip looked at her anxiously. 

“TI wish I had known you intended coming 
here,” ‘he said, quietly. 

Hope smiled faintly, but ° 

“Dear friend,” she answered, “ must T live 
for ever bs up in cotton wool? It is 
good for all to mix with the sufferings of 
others. We grow so selfish We imagine 
that our little worries and troubles are the 
greatest’ the world can possibly give. We 


sort of way, as she followed the [ 





zeed such a lesson as I have been taught to- 
hilip shook his head. 

“T do not think you need such drastic treat- 
ment,” he answered her. 

Hope’s eyes filled with a sudden rush of 
tears. 

iy Oh, 
brokenly. 

She sat leaning back in her chair for a 
mcment in silence, then she found herself 
looking at him intently ; his pallor, and a cer- 
tain, tired drawn, look on his face made him 
Wear an expression she had never seen before. 

“ You—you are ill, too, Mr. Leicester,” she 
said hurriedly, feeling @ rush of tender yearn- 
ing in her heart over him, and losing her 
sense of horror in this new emotion. 

“T am very well,” Philip answered quickly. 
“This has been a terrible experience.’ is 
paused a moment, and then he said :n a low 
voice that was not quite clear, ‘Why should 
I prevaricate with you? Yes, dear friend, 1 
am ill to-day—ill at the heart, not in the body. 
I have had a great shock, a sudden unexpected 
sorrow. I havé had bad‘news this morning.” 

“Oh! let me do something to comfort you, 
to help you,” Hope cried, rising, in her un- 
conscious sympathy and eagerness.. “ There 
raust be some little thing I can do. I am your 
friend, Philip.” * 

“You--—-” He stopped. He had clasped 
her hand in his strong fingers ; hie eyes met hers 
for a moment, their gaze penetrated into. her 
very soul, and made her pale face flush and 
her heart thrill and beat in some delicious, 
harmonious way. “If there is one living 
creature who could give me comfort aud help, 
you are that being, Hope !” Philip said, ins 
voice still low and unsteady. “To you alone in 
this wide world would I even speak thus barely 
of my sorrow; but dear,” he could not con- 
trol his emotion, “it-—it must not be. You 
know, you understand, your sympathy is not 
for me. I must not, I dare not, claim it. I—’ 
he Joosened her hands and looked away out 
across the dingy bit of ground that lay at the 
back of the infirmary—‘I must leave -this 
place, and at once.” 

Hope stood looking at him, her face as cold, 
as white as stone. Yes, she kiew, she under- 
stood only too well. 
ain sy when she had thought him dead to 

er for ever ? © She pressed her lips together 
to prevent a sob of pain, despair and yearning 
breaking from her. There was a long pause 
between them. 

“T—1I think,” she said at last, calling all 
her woman’s courage and delicate tact to her 
aid, “I think I must go now. Dolly pro 
mised to drive me home. I—~need not take 
you away, Mr, Leicester. I know you have 
so much to do here. I will say good-bye— 
now.” 

‘Philip turned, and held out his hand in 
silence. They stood, hand clasped in hand, 
for that moment; then Hope turned and 
walked away out through the grimy, ill- 
tended garden to the road beyond. 

Dolly’s pony carriage was walking up and 
down. She had not the courage to go 
into the infirmary in search of Hope, and had 
almost grown tired of waiting. 

“You poor thing, you look like a ghost! 
Why will you do these things, Hope, darling? 
You must drive back to the Rick, and have 
something to eat. Hove you seen ~ Uncle 

? And oh! here is a telegram for 
you. The clerk at Meckrington heard you 
were here, and gave it to me to bring to you 
instead of sending it by hand to Blairton.” 

Hope opened the buff-coloured envelope 
almost mechanically. Her face grew paler as 
ehe read, and a sort of pain seized her heart. 

_“ Drive me direct to Blairton. This is from 
my husband. He is in London, and wishes 
to see me at once,” she said. 

She sat absolutely silent, weary and wan, 
as Dolly drove her briskly back to the Castle. 

She said farewell to Philip Leicester. 
@Ghé had turned her back on the sweetest, 
purest love and sympathy that a woman could 


that poor woman!” she said, 


Had not her heart spoken. 





desire; and now, when her. heart was riven 
in twain, there came this summons from her 
husband to. join him at once. 

Hope had prayed often that forgetfulness 
and pride might wipe out her old romance for 
the man who had treated her so shamefully. 
She knew now that her prayer was answered. 
Henceforth, come what might, her heart was 
dead to Hugh Christie, and lived alone for 
the man she hed met and loved too late 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lady Hampshire was almost angry with 
her beloved grandchild when she learned that 
Hope intended to obey her fusband’s sum- 
mons, and travel up to London to join him 
as he desired. 

“Have you not’ suffered enough throughs 
this man, child!” she asked. 

Hope; pale as death, made one answer to 
all her grandmother's protest. 





“T am his wife; it is my duty!” 

“Duty!” Lady Hampshire cried. “ And 
is all the duty to be on your side?” 

Then the old lady checked herself. She 


seemed to feel that there was a subtle change 
in Hope—that the old sentimental weakness 
she had so often deplored was not the real 
eause of the girl’s persistent determination to 
join her husband. She could not put the 
thought in definite words; but Lady Hamp- 
shire had been a celebrated, clever woman; 
and she had not lost her sharpness, of intui- 
tion, old. as she was. 

“The child is right,” she said to herself. 
“She knows best. We old people think we’ 
can manage everything and everybody, but 
there are some things beyond us. She is right. 
Tt is her duty. I will say no mite. Only ¥ 
pray Heaven will guard her, and save her 
rom fresh suffering.” 

“TI will leave Douglas with you,” Hope said 
to her grandmother. “He is too young to 
stand much travelling, and I may be back 
immediately. “I cannot say until I have seen 


Hugh.” 

“The baby will be safe with me, my child,” 
the old lady said; and then she added, almost 
as much to herself as to Hope, “1 suppose 
this sad news of Lord Steermount’s death has 
something to do with’ your husband’s remem 
brance of you.” 

Hope made' no reply. The same thought 
had come to her, but she had not dwelt on 
it. The only thing of which she was con- 
scious was the fact that she must go to Hagh, 
and go with a sense of absolute obhorrence to 
so doing. 

His character, bereft of all the tender 
touches which her heart had wrapped about 
it unconsciously, now stood revealed to her 
im its full vileness. 

She knew him at his true worth. She had, 
all unknown to herself, been developing this 
frame of mind concerning him since that 
night at the ball, when the half-contemptuous 
pity expressed for her had stung her proud 
soul to the very quick. She tried not to dwell 
on ali he had done; but nature was stronger 
than her will, and even while she prepared 
for her journey to meet him she shrank from 
even the thought of seeing one who had done 
all in his power to dishonour himself, , his 
wife, and his child. ’ 

“Heaven give me strength to bear with this 
last trouble and to overcome it,” she prayed 
to herself. 

She sat herself resolutely to the task of 
putting Philip Leicester out of her mind alto- 
gether. Her sense of honour, of duty, of 
right must be stronger than her love. 

She must shut the door on the lost two 
days; she must forget that they had ever 
come; she must forget that such a man ever 
existed. If remembrance lived, then she was 
lost, for not even duty or eg could 
help her to kill the yearning, t e longing, the 
desire that memory must bring. : 

“Tt cannot be so hard to forget,” she said 
to herself, as she journeyed up to town. “I 
will forget! I will forget!” 
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Alas! poor, fragile child, how little did she 
know of the agonies that that struggle for 
forgetfulness would bring ! 

She looked worn, white, and tired when 
‘she reached the smart hotel at which Hugh 
Christie was staying. She liad put on one of 
her old mourning dresses, aud even her 
beauty seemed gone for the moment. 

Hugh had no hesitation in informing her of 
this fact. 

“What have you been doing to yourself?” 
was his first exclamation. “Good Heaven! 
you are an old woman!” 

Hope winced—as what woman would not 
at such a Lg oe gaa ys the proud, bitter 
I tried to subdue rose again 
ym her breast. 

She checked the words she would have 
spelen. for she in her turn was shocked at 
Hugh’s appearance. 

He had lost that fresh, smart, handsome 


wir; he had grown thin, and had a nervous 


look about him. In much pain she noticed a 
tumbler of brandy and soda on the table, and 
her mind went back all at once to something 
Lady Anne Christie had said to her-in the 
first early days of her marriage. 

“I do not wish to suggest anything, my 
dear,” Hugh’s mother had said, “nor do I for 
one moment imagine such a thing likely to 
be, but I hope you will use your influence 
against letting Hugh grow into the habit, as 
so many young men do now, of taking stimu- 


_Jants at all hours of the day. Others may 


be able to stand it, but Hugh cannot. He has 
his father’s constitution, and grows more like 
him every day.” 

As her mother-in-law had been giving her 
sundry pieces of advice this onal did not 
eccasion Hope as much discomfort as it might 
have done; and, indeed, she had forgotten it 
after awhile, save once now and then when 
Hugh had seemed to her to take more wine 
at dinner than was necessary. But it re- 
turned to her now with a sort of pang; and, 
indeed, there was that about her husband 
faltogether that disturbed and pained her 
greatly. 

It was but the result of the life he had been 
leading. Bad influence is quick to leave its 
trace, and Hugh’s associates for the past six 


. months had been of the most shadowy descrip- 


tion. 

It is impossible for a man, unless he be of 
the most pronounced and determined charac- 
ter, not to deteriorate under the perpetual 
influence of a woman who is lacking in all 
that a woman should be in the truest sense of 
the word. 

Hope saw the effect without understanding 
the full cause, and suffered accordingly. She 
looked at him so long and steadily that Hugh 
fidgeted under her gaze. z 

“Confound-it, Hope!” he exclaimed. “I 
am not a penny peep-show to be stared at just 
as you like. What on earth are you looking 
at? There is nothing the matter with me.” 

_ He turned, and looked at himself anxiously 
in the glass. 

Hope sighed suddenly. The full horror of 
‘her life continually in this atmosphere seemed 
to come to her and to weigh her down. 

“You sent for me?” she said, as she took 
off her hat and ruffled her hair on her brows. 

“Yes.” Hugh kicked the rug with his foot. 
“Of course, you have seen the news of Steer- 
mount’s death, and of his boy's, too’? This 
makes a great difference to us. I am now 
likely at any minute to step into Gains- 
borough’s shoes. He can’t live for ever. He 
és an old man now, you know.” 

Hope waited for him to go on. 

“So,” Hugh continued, drinking up the 
remains of his brandy and soda, “it behoves 
us to come to some sort of an arrangement, 
you and [,” 

“ As to what?” Hope asked, coldly. 

“As to our future life—naturally,” Hugh 
said, with an air as though Hope had ousted 
him from her life, and he were the most 
injured man in the world. “I do not want 
fa coerce or to intrude upon you in——” 





“T scarcely think the word intrusion is 
necessary between husband and wife,” Hope 
—, in, quietly, coldly. “You wish— 
w t »” 


Hugh turned and poked the fire. 

“Well,” he said, having conquered a de- 
cided feeling of awkwardness that did not 
last longer than a moment, however. “ Well, 
you see, Hope, there is no denying that for 
some reason or other—Heaven knows what, I 
don’t—you and I don’t quite hit it off. You 
have a bit of a temper of your own, and I 
can’t stand a woman with a temper. If we 
were mere middle-class people a judicial 
separation would put an end to our difficul- 
ties, but, being what we are, we have to. con- 
sider our position, and remember the duty 
we owe to society.” 

Hugh was very pleased with his flow of 
words. 

“ Therefore,” he went on, “however much 
we may object to the arrangement, we must 
preserve an amicable appearance to the world. 
Of course, we need never interfere with one 
another. You can go band way, and I will go 
mine, but to the world we must seem the best 
of friends—a devoted husband and wife!” 

Hope coloured. 

“Tt—it will be somewhat difficult,” she 
said, and she could not repress the sarcasm 
in her voice, “bearing in mind the full cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 

Hugh frowned and iooked at her sharply. 

Decidedly she was changed. She was no 
longer the meek, clinging, loving child. There 


.was a touch of strength of purpose about 


her. She made him feel uncomfortable; and, 
as has been often shown before, Hugh re- 
sented anything or anybody who made him 
uncomfortable. 

“TI have no wish to go into the past at all,” 
he said, with a grand air, as though he were 
pardoning some great fault of hers. 

Hope, eveh with the heavy op»ression and 
sorrow upon her, could scarcely prevent a 
smile from curling her lips. 


The scales had indeed fallen from her eyes.: 


She had a sort of wondering feeling as to how 
she could have been blinded so long to the 
true character and nature of this man. 

She felt a touch -of pity for him. She 
seemed to read all at once the vain, shallow 
pretence his mind and heart were, and the 
great sense of justice that was so natural 
tempered her ree 3 She would not 
judge him too harshly. Apart from any 
question of duty, or any tie between them, 
she would try and regard him as generously 
as she could. 

Perhaps, after all, Hugh was not altogether 
to blame. His early education had not fitted 
him to bear hirnself betteg or nobler ; and with 
his father’s blood in his veins it was not 
strange he should have become what he was. 

She spoke gently, with the sarcasm brushed 
out of her voice. 

“ And you suggest?” 

Hugh was pleased to see the difference in 
her manner. He did not understand it, need- 
less to say, in the right sense. 

“ Hope has a devil of 2 temper!” he said 
to himself, and in that summing up he saw an 
excuse for anything and everything he had 
done against her. 

“T suggest,” he said, “that you leave Blair- 
ton at once, and take up your residence with 
me. My reason for this,” Hugh explained, 
“is that it is absolutely necessary to make 
our peace with Gainsborough. He is a surly 
old fo and has Quixotic ideas of what one 
ought and ought not to do. I know he has 
not approved of our separation, and we must 
consider ourselves under the cloud of his dis- 
pleasure; but once he hears weshave come 
together, and you explain to him we are very 
united——. He rather likes. you,” Hugh 


added, as though this were very extraor- 
dinary, “ and——” 

And Hope understood all the rest. She 
knew now why her husband desired her pre- 
sence so peremptorily. ; 

The Gainsborough title must pass to him, 
but the Gainsborough fortune was the pro- 





erty of the Marquis, to be bestowed as he 
iked. 

Hugh desired the money with the title, and 
he locked to his wife—whom he had managed 
to forget very comfortably for so many months 
—to help him to achieve his purpose. 

Hope felt a wave of disgust pass over her. 
Had there been a spark of honest pleasure 
and a touch of consideration in Hugh’s manner 
in this their first meeting after so long and 
painful a separation, he might have won back 
some of the girl’s old clinging affection. 

The treasure of her deep, earnest, beautiful 
love was gone from him for ever. But Hope 
was not the woman to have turned coldly 
away from a word of remorse; and though she 
would never love him again as she had once 
done, so fondly and devotédly, she would 
never have let him know. this, and she-would 
have made him as true and faithful a wife as 
though he had been all that was good and 
noble to her. 

But this evidence of his cold, selfish, mer- 
cenary, calculating nature threw her back 
further from him, and made her aching, 
troubled heart grow sick and cold. 

“T fear,” she said, slowly, as she rose, “I 
fear I have very little influence with Lord 
Gainsborough.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” Hugh said, testily. 
“My mother told me so months ago, and I 
saw it for myself. He has taken a fancy to 
you, and you could get what you liked out of 

im.” 

“T want nothing,” Hope said, coldly, and 
then she ‘spoke bitterly. “It—it seems ter- 
rible, Hugh, to discuss this sort of thing when 
poor Lord Steermount and his little boy are 
not one day dead.” 

Hugh looked furious. This was another 
sign of the change in him. Formerly he 
rarely lost his temper; now he was per- 
petually angry with someone or something. 

“So I suppose I am to understand you 
refuse te do what I ask?” he said, curtly. 

“T refuse,” Hope answered, coldly, “only 
what is unnecessary. I am ready to do my 
duty. Lam your wife. If it be your wish that 
I am to return to you and reside with you-I 
shall obey. It is my duty, but,” a colour 
dawned in her delicate cheeks, making her 
face lovely, “it is not my duty nor my inten- 
tion to hunt Lofd Gainsborough for his money, 
nor to give him of anyone a wrong impression 
concerning Ourselves for a base motive. ‘Will 
you please ring the bell? I am tired, and 
should like to go to my room.” 

Hugh looked at her almost savagely. He 
poured out some more brandy, and opened 
another bottle of soda water. 

“You had better go back Blairton, and 
your old witch of a grandmother. I con- 
gratulate her on her pupil. You have become 
a first-class example of a disagreeable stuck- 
up female, Hope.’ 

“Tam ready to stay or go—which you wish,” 
was Hope's answer to this. 

“Curse your puritanical duty,” Hugh said, 
savagely. “Go and be——.” He paused a 
moment, drank some brandy, then looked at 
her, and then rang the bell. 

“No, you shall stay,” he said, slowly. 
“Since you prate so mach of duty, you shall 
do what I desire, and so you shall stay.” He 
gave the order for a bedroom to be prepared 
immediately. 

“ And serve dinner at once.” 


Hope sat silent in her chair. She seemed to 


be in some strange, uncomfortable dream. She 


could remember the time when the tone of | 


Hugh’s voice, as he had spoken to her to-day 
would have upset her, and made her miserable 
for hours together; but now she was.conscious 
of nothing definite concerning him. All was a 
curious muddle of feelings, prominent among 
which was the truth that against herself, 
against her duty, her principle, her sense of 


justice, the fact that she despised her husband . 


was not to be dismissed now, or, indeed, ever. 
Hugh took up the newspaper sulkily. He 
was greatly piqued at this change in Hope. 
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He had known exactly how to deal with her 
formerly, but this quiet, cold indifference was 
something new. : 

Had she indulged in angry recrjmination, 
had she commented on his conduct; had she 
even stooped to make some remark about 
Mademoiselle Désirée, Hugh would have un- 
derstood his wife immediately, but he felt that 
this calm dignity of bearing, this quiet ac- 
ceptance of his conduct, was something beyond 
him altogether. 

When she returned to the room, having re- 
moved her wraps, he saw that his first opinion 
must be reversed. Hope had become a beauti- 
ful woman, far more beautiful as a woman 
- than she had been as a girl. 

He suddenly conceived a violent admiration 
for and pride in her. She would make a splen- 
did Marchioness of Gainsborough, one worthy 
of place among the annals of beauties inscribed 
under her name. 

They sat down to dinner in silence, and 
Hope found it almost impossible not to imagine 
that the past months had been a dream, and 
that she and Hugh had never been parted. 

oe was just as it used to be. He 
found fault with every dish, and swore at the 

waters as he had been wont to do in their own 
house, and he made no remark to her whatso- 
ever. ‘ 
Tn the middle of dinner an interruption 
came. The waiter announced a gentleman 
below who was most anxious to speak with 
Captain Christie immediately. 

When the name was brought up both Hugh 
and Hope started. 

“Chadwick! Gainsborough’s man. 
thing must be wrong!” said Hugh. é 

He gave orders the man should be showa up 
at once. . 

Chadwick, an imperturbable-look'ng indivi- 
dual, soon stated his errand. 

“My lord was seized with a fit this morn- 
ing on reading the dreadful news of Lord Steer- 
mount’s death, and now lies in a most 
dangerous condition. He has asked for you, 
sir, and for your mother. I sent a telegram 
to her ladyship to Cheshire. My lord also 
desired the presence of Lord Woodstock.” 

“Is he very, very ill?” Hope asked, eagerly. 
It seemed to Sy Ss if the Inst few dogs had 
been full of calamity and horror. 

She felt a great throb of sympathy for the 
way old man stricken down endet such @ 

low. She longed to give him some comfort, 
some ‘help. 

Hugh had risen to his feet. 

“T will go with you at once, Chadwick, he 
said, quickly. “I don’t expect my mother can 
be here until some time to-morrow. Have you 
sent for Lord Woodstock?” 

“ His lordship will be there much about the 
same time as yourself,’ Chadwick answered, 
respectfully. “I saw him just before I came 
here, sir. Her ladyship did not wish him to 

0, but it seems my lord and ‘he were friends 

ong ago, and my lord seems to have a great 
wish to see the Marquis, sir.” 

Hugh knitted his brow, and Hope drew back 
quiet! {: The very mention of Brenda's name 
gave her an uncomfortable sensation. 

She sat by the fire gazing into it, her brain 
full of complex and troubled thonght. ze 
was | weary; the events of the last two 
days had worn her out, but she felt she could 
not go to rest until she had known the worst 
er the best. ; 

Tt touched her deeply to think of this proud, 
strong-willed old man struck down by such an 
awful calamity. 

“And there is none to comfort him—none,” 
she said to herself. 

And then unconsciously, in the midst of the 
glowing coals, there dawned a man’s face—a 
face with eyes full of deepest truth and earnest- 
ness. It was but part of the association in 
her mind. She had grown so accustomed to 
Philip's presence as a comifort, when she needed 
it most, that it seemed natural he should come 


Some- 





to her eyes then. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hugh Christie encouraged himself with some 
more brandy before mounting the gloomy stair- 
case to Lord Gainsborough’s room. 
no desire to look upon death, and once out of 
Hope’s presence Chadwick had informed Hugh 
that the doctors had decreed his lordship’s 
case to be most serious and. full of danger. 

“His heart ain’t too strong, sir, it seems, 
the man had finished; and then he added 
grimly, “I never thought as how his lordship 
cared so much about Lord Steermount, and I 
know he couldn’t abide the little boy. Strange 
thing,” Chadwick continued in a perusing 
manner, “how his mind seems to have gone 
off the railway accident, and to be harping 
continual like on the colliery explosion. You 
don’t happen to know as if his lordship were 


‘largely invested in coal, do you, sir?” 


ugh shook his head. He could most 
decidedly say he knew nothing about his 
kinsman’s affairs whatsoever. 

Lord Woodstock had arrived about five 
minutes before Hugh, and~when the latter 
went into the room he found thé o!d noble- 
man, himself a_great— invalid, sitting beside 
the bed regarding its inmate gravely. 

“He is very ill,” Lord Woodstock said to 
Chadwick. Of Hugh he took no particular 
notice.’ He did not like or approve of the 
young man. 

“He seems to grow weaker.” 

A voice hollow and low came from the bed. 

“Is my kinsman, Hugh Christie, come?” 

“T am here; my lord,” Hugh answered, 
quickly. . 

He approached the bed and stooped over 
the recumbent figure. 

The light was dim, but sufficiently clear to 
let him see the ghastly change that had come 
over the Marquis. It was the face of a dead 
man that lay on the pillow. Hugh was horri- 
fied and alarmed, cme shrank back as the pal- 
lid lips moved, and a few broken words fell 
from them. 

Old Lord Woodstock moved with difficulty 
into the next room, and beckoned Chadwick to 
follow him. 

“TI fear the mind is beginning to go. He 
asked me for the evening newspaper. He seems 
t> be thinking much more of that colliery ex- 
be down at Meckrington than of the other 

orrible accident.” 

“He’s done nothing but harp on the subject 
all the time, my lord,” Chadwick answered 
respectfully. “Sir George, my lord, he told 
me when he were here with the other doctors 
that it were not uncommon, yet I can’t help 
thinking his lordship ‘ave got some reason“in 
his mind. He ’ad such a clear brain.” 

Lord Woodstock sighed a little. His old 
friend’s sudden seizure had madefim nervous, 
and not comfortable. He walked slowly back 
inte the sick room. Hugh was standing by 
the bedside looking véry helpless, and Lord 
> ag ly eyes were wide open, his lips 
moving fast, 

“A judgment,” he said, his voice thick and 
uncertain, “You said a funishment would 
ccme, Dorglas. I am punished, indeed. The 
hand of Heaven is heavy upon me, Steermount 
gone, and you iilled upon one and the same 


ay.’ 

The voice dropped into a sort of incoherency, 
and then grew clearer again. The three men 
listered intently. The long, thin hands were 
moving aimlessly about the bedclothes. 

“Your mother’s eyes, Douglas, lad. How 
you looked at me ; it went to my heart. They 
call me proud and cold, but you knew better 
as you stood there, and by your look and words 
denied me, your father. You should have for- 
given me, Douglas. I loved you, yes. Yes, I 
wrenged you as I wronged your angel mother, 
but she forgave. She ”"—again the voice failed. 
Chadwick bent to hold some stimulant to the 
weak lips, but the sick man knew nothing, 
saw nothing. He. lived all in the vivid dreams 
of memory. By-and-by the words grew dis- 
tinct again. “It was all a slander, Agnes. 
Your pure heart could never have imagined the 


He had | 





evil they said of you, but it maddened me, and 
I became a brute. I broke your heart, my 
love, yes. I broke your heart the day I drov 

your boy Douglas from my house, marking 
him with the brand of a shame that was neve 
yours. Agnes, wife, plead for me. See, 
Douglas will not know me. Look at his face. 
My heart yearns over him. Dead; yes—yes, 
I know—killed at his duty. Gallant lad, 
brave, noble lad. I have seen you, Douglas. 
You did not know I have watched you as you 
worked among the people. I could have 
touched you, but you would not turn. You are 
dead to me. With my own hand f did it, and 
Douglas Kellie lives no more.” There was a 
silence for a moment. Hugh felt sick ahd 
nervous. ‘The death-room with its mysteries 
was something he neither liked nor under- 
stood. 

“Can we do nothing?” he asked Chadwicl: 

The dying man heard him. 

“He is my son! Before the world I pro- 
claim-——— No—no, do not listen to, him,” he 
cried, in @ curious wild way. ‘See—see, 
Philip Leicester. I kneel to you. Your father 
kneels! Oh! he will not listen. Douglas !— 
Douglas—Douglas! My son—my son!” 

" Tis mind 3s one utterly,” Lord Wood- 
stock said to Hugh. 7" 

But Hugh made no answer. A sudden light 
had come to him—a thought that made hm 
stand like one stunned. For the moment his 
heart seemed checked. Chadwick looked at 
him and saw he had turned very pale. He had 
been bending over his master. oak 

“His lordship has fainted, I think. I wish 
Sir George Newton would come. He promised 
to return in an hour’s time. Perhaps, Captain 
Christie, sir, you and Lord Woodstock would 
like to wait downstairs?” me 

Hugh left the room with a sigh of relief, 
yet his face was heavy, and he bit his lip 
nervously as he went downstairs, followed by 
the Marquis of Woodstock. 

“Poor Gainsborough!” the latter said, as 
he seated himself shiveringly in a chair. 
“Ah! it’s a sad end, a sad end--a brillant 
man. How his mind goes back! I never knew 
the rights of the story, but I always guessed 
he drove that boy of his away. He was mor 


tally jealous of his wife, but how he could 
have doubted her to such an extent is more 
than I understand. Agnes Gainsborough was 


an angel!” Lord Woodstock by this time 
had cause to know his plebeian wife could not 
be classed in the same summary. “i fe 
member the boy Douglas, a fine handsome 
lad, not a serap like Steermount. To think 
that Gainsborough has carried this sorrow 
with him all through his life, and he has 
been called a man of stone!” 

Hugh had poured himself out some wine 
and now offered some to bis companion. Lord 
Woodstock shook his head. 

“Not for me—not for me.” He looked ou' 
of his keen old eves at Hugh’s face. “ Better 
for you to be without it too,” he said, eurtly 
Hugh’s character was not viewed leniently by 
Lord Woodstock. The young man made ne 
answer, only paced to and fro moodily. 

“What was the name he used? Something 
Leicester? Can it be that Douglas is living 
under an assumed name?” Lord Woodstock 
asked, after a pause. 

Hugh answered him almost savagely. 

“Tt is some disease of his brain,” be said, 
in a@ surly way. “We all know Douglas 
Kellie died years ago.” 

He paced on up and down in the same 
moody fashion, and lulled by the sound of bis 
footsteps, and by the warmth of the fire, 
Lord Woodstock dropped into a gentle doze. 
Something like an hour passed away in this 
fashion, and at the end of that time Chad- 
wick appeared with a grave face. 

“Sir George Newton would like to see you 
for a moment, sir,” he said to Hugh. 

“How is he?” Hugh questioned, eagerly. 

The man shook his head. 

Sir George, the great physican, turned his 
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head as Hugh came in. He was supporting 
the dying in his arms. 

_“Tt is well you should be present. He is 


wi 

t; he cannot. last long, but he 
to have something on his mind. I 
thought. your presence might be a comfort, 
perhaps, Captain Christie.” 

Hugh drew wéar, but it was evident: the 
Marquis was not conscious of his presence. 
There was a_silence- broken only: by that 
short, sharp, husky catch in the throat; and 
it might. have been five minties—it might 
have another hour—when Sir George 
laid his burden reverently on the pillows, and 
with gentle fingers closed the staring eyes. 

“There lies one of .England’s -greatest 
statesmen,” he said, in a hushed sort of way. 
He took Hugh by the arm and led him out 
of the room, .“I suppose you will start for 
the South of France at once?” he said. 

Hugh shivered. 

. “It is all ghastly business, but I suppose I 
must. My mother will be here to-morrow, 
and. will arrange all there is to be done.” 

“Has the terrible news from France been 
confirmed?” the physician asked. 

Hugh said “ Yes.’ 

“The carriage with Steermount, the child, 
and his two servants is simply pulverised!” 
be answered. 

“So,” Sir George said, “I have the honour 
to address you now as the Marquis of Gains- 
bepough, my. lord.” 

ugh coloured, and then paled. 

“Yes, since my kinsman left no istue I 
succeed to the title and the income,” he 
auswered. 

“Tt is an old and honoured ‘name. 1 con- 
gtatulate you, my lord,” ‘the great doctor 
said, and then they ‘entered the lower room, 
and Lord Woodstock. was -infofmed of’ the 
death of his friend. 

Hugh, after a brief conversation with Chad- 
wick, took his departure in a hansom, feel- 
ing vish and annoyed at the prospect of 
bis departure on the next morning early to 
the scene of the railway accident, where his 
réesenct, together with one of the Gains- 

rough solicitors, was necessary ; and Lord 
Woodstock shook his head when he was alone 
with Sir George, and stood for a moment 
before entering his carriage. 

“Gainsborough’s successor will be little 
credit to the name, I fear,” he said, in a 
sharp sort of way. “I did not care for. Steer- 
mount, but at least he had some good in him, 
while. this is nothing more nor less than a 
oung reprobate. Ah me! poor Gains- 

rough! [ am sorry he did not recognise 
I was there. He must have wished to say 
something to me, or he would not have asked 
for me;” 

“The blow was too much for him, I have 
known for a long time that his heart and 
strength were failing,” Sir George answered ; 
“but I did not anticipate the end so soon; and 
I for one am heartily sorry such a man has 
gone, for we have few like him.” 

* * * 7 * 


The door of the great house was besieged 
with callers, who came to make inquiries after 
the sick man, and express their sympathy 
with his affliction, only to learn they called 
too late, and that another dread. guest had 
been before them, . 

The news of the death of the Marquis of 
Gainsborough created almost a consternation 
among all classes of society; and those wha 
had judged him dead to all human emotion 
reproached themselves sharply now for their 
misreading of the great statesman’s character. 

The world in which he had lived so long and 
so honourably was filled with ‘pity for the 
terrible tragedy that had ended so fatally. 

Universal respect was paid to the dead man, 
and a wish was conveyed from the highest 
quarters that his funeral should be such as 
befitted a statesman of his power and dignity. 

Hough had gone to France, and was expected 
to return with the remains of the unfortunate 
Viscount Steermount and his child as soon as 
the necessary inquest was over. 





_ By the wish of the dead Lord Gains’ h, 
transmitted in’ writing to his lawyers, the 
funeral was to be as sguiat ‘nb jponsibio, and it 
was arranged that the three coffins should be 
conveyed to'the family mausoleum at one and 
the same time. Afterwards, if the Queen still 
desired, the ashes.of the statesman could be 
reinterred amid the dust of all England’s best 
and greatest. 

. There was a gloom indescribable over. the 
house. Chadwick. had himself accompanied 
the yous Marchioness of Gainsborough from 
her. hotel to the mansion where her mother-in- 
law, Lady Anne, arrived at the same time. 

It was a time of inexpressible sadness and 
something like bewilderment to Hope. She 
could not realise the sudden change in her 
life, and her heart was full of real sorrow over 
the calamity that had hastened this change. 

On the evening of the day following the 
Marquis’s death Chadwick was informed a 
gentleman desired to see him, and on goin 
into the hall came face to face with a 
young mau with a short beard, magnificent 
dark eyes, full of an expression that was 
almost indescribable. 

“I have come to ask a favour,” Philip said, 
for it was he, _ and wan, and his arm 
slung across his breast. “I—I trast you will 
grant it to me?” . 

Chadwick looked at the speaker in an almost 
startled manner. 

“ He has the very look of his lordship. Who 
can he be?” he said to himself. Out hed he 
answered deferentially he would do anything 
in his power to assist the man before him. 

Philp drew a deep breath. 

“Take me and let me look on his dead face. 
He was good to me—and—and I loved him,” 
he said, ahd his voice was not steady or cléar. 

Chadwick. fixed his ¢yes on the young man 
without speaking, and then, with a gesture, 
turned and led the way upstairs, still in 
silence. 

Philip followed him, his hat in his hand, 
and stood gazing down at the straight, stiff 
figure that was all that: remained on earth of 
a once celebrated man. His eyes were dim 
with tears, a yéarning agony burned in his 
heart. He stood: lost. in the sorrow of the 
moment, then stooped, pressed his lips to the 
cold. brow, and, turning, * went out:of the 
room. 

At the foot of the stairs he pushed a bank- 
note into Chadwick’s hand. 

“I. thank .you,” -he said, huskily. “ My 
friend, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

His hat was on, and he had passed out of 
the great door before Chadwick could more 
than fairly murmur his thanks; and, as the 
young man passed down the old-fashioned 
courtyard that lay between the house and the 
street he .buiried: his face in. his hands, and 
groaned aloud : 

“Forgive. me, father—forgive me! If I 
had only known what lay before me I would 
have cut off my hand before it should have 
refused to touch yours in loving greeting that 
last and only time we met. If it is permitted 
you to hear your son speak now, hear him, my 
father, and send him your forgiveness!” 

(To be continued next week.) 

This story commenced in No. 2,049. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 

a 
FLOWERS "INVISIBLE 
She'd watched the rose tréeés how they grew. 
Such’ flowers made their hands sweet, she 
knew, r 
But tenderness made ours, 
So now, o’er fevered brow and eyes 

Two small cold palms she closes. 

“Thanks, darling!” “Oh, mamma,” she 
cries, 

“ Are my hands full of roses?” 

—_—_—_— 

Tue universal mark of manhood is manli- 
ness.  Possession-and position are the mere 
accidents of local conditions. 








The Season for Colds and 
Chills ra 


BILE BEANS COUNTERACT THESE. 


Are you aware that the circulation of: your 
blood has a lot to do Yip type meh tom 
catch cold? It has. A chill affecting the skin 
reacts upon the circulation. If this is. vigor- 
ous, in nine cases out of ten you eseape the 
effects of cold; if not, you fall a victim. 

Liver and stomach disorders. quickly affect 
the circulation, and as Ohas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans cure these ailments more certainly and 
more speedily than any known-medicine, they 
should be used as a preventive as*Wwell as a 
remedy at this trying season. Mr. J. Ather- 
ton, a miner, living in Ormskirk Road, Pem- 
berton, near Wigan, says :—“] had“ Yot' ron 
down and caught s very bad cold.“ Then 
influenza followed, and when it left me T was 
in a thoroughly broken-down ‘condition. ~ I 
had no a ite, was weak, dizzy when I 
walked, and so troubled with indigestion that 
Iwas afraid to touch food. / 

“My liver was disordered too, causing me 
acute pain beneath the shoulders; and*consti- 
pation was a souree of still more ills. 

“Then I began to suffer from heart weakness 
and palpitation: These became so bad ‘that 
at night I could only sleep on one side. If, 
in troubled sleep, I me fy ze to turn on 
$0 the other, ite should be so bad with 

ijbotion that more than once I thought my 
ast hour had come. I consulted a doctor, but 
derived no benefit. from his medicine, and it 
was not until I tried Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
that I began to think I would ever again be 
well. : 

“ As I persevered with the Beans I became 
better and the feelings of weakness left me. 
Once again I became able to cat and enjoy my 
food, and to igest. what I ate. I am now 


com oy 

Ther ead over, Bile Beans have been 
proved a cure for sluggish and diseased liver, 

igestion, co nils, influenza, constipa- 
tion, piles, , debility, anemia, 
headache, female , kidney disorders, 
and all tlood _— le from all 
chemists at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box, or 
from the Bile Bean ero | Co., 119 
and 120, London Wail, London, #.C., upon 
receipt of prices. The large box contains 
three times the quantity of the small bos and 
is far the cheaper. 


Gems 


He who does not when hé can cannot when 
he will. 


A Bie error shrinks into nonentity when 


placed beside a small truth. 

Tne less some men know about a given sub- 
ject the more they try to show off. 

Some people can express’a trunk more intel- 
ligently than they can express an opinioa. 

Don’t despair because you are not beautifal. 
To be neat and loyal is possible to all women. 

TuERE is nothing so powerful as example. 
We put others straight by walking straight 
ourseives. 

Iy you. would hit the target, aim a little 


above it. Every arrow that flies feels the at- | 


traction of earth. - 


Pracricat, wisdom consists in saying ‘the | 


obvious thing at the right time. True courage 
consists in doing the obvious-thing in an emer- 
gency. 

Do what you can, give what you have. Only 
stop not with feelings; carry your charity 


into deeds. Do and give what costs you some- 
thing. ; 

By -rooting out our selfish desires, even 
when they appear to touch no one but-our- 
selves, we are preparing a chamber of the soul 
where the divine presence may dwell. 
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ROSALIND’S VOW 








CHAPTER XXVII.—(Continued.) 

‘Seamer, his valet, was devoted to him body 
and soul, and it was he who had undertaken 
to get rid of the mastiff, Nero, by means of 
poisened meat. He, too, had ested Gas- 
ton as a likely person to aid; an as Vansit- 
tart wished, in view of the possible failure of 
his plans, to run no risk of being seen, Gaston 
had been selected to enter Nona’s si - 
room, and drag its mistress by means of 
chloroform. —~ 

How the scheme succeeded we have already 


seen. 

The i rolled silently on for some 
milee;; then Vansittart, sick to death of the 
monotony of riding alone with,that, 
and his own thoughts, sprang out, and threw 
away his cigar, while Seamer drew up to await 
his orders. 

“We are beyond all reach of pursuit now,” 
he said, “and the rest is plai ing 3.80 you, 
Seamer, can manage without my aid. Drive 
str on till you come to the Lodge, then 
give . Vansittart into Mrs. Blackmore’s 
charge, and tell-her I will be at the Lodge first 
thing to-morrow morning. We are not far 
from London now, and I can easily contrive to 
pick up cab, and drive te my club. I may 
trust_your prudence, Seamer?’ 

“] think so, sir;” responded the valet, and 
Vansittart, with a little nod, walked off, and 
soon found himself in a hansom, driving 
through the gaslit streets of London. 

On arriving at his club his first demand was 
for an evening paper. - One was brought, and 
he sat down in a corner to read it, turning the 
sheets over with some slight nervousness until 
his eyes fell on the word “Crowthorne,” and 
he knew he had found the paragraph he 
wanted. 

The ho ‘gp was in large capitals, as befitted 
such 2 étut.iimg announcement. 

“Tsrriptz MURDER OF AN OFFICER AT 
“ CROWTHORNE. 
“ APPREHENSION OF THE SUPPOSED, 
Morpersr!” 

Vansittart put the paper down, and sat for 
minute staring into vacancy, while great 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow. 

“ Marder of an officer!” What did it mean? 
Claud Trevelyan-was not an officer! and how 
was it possible that his murderer had been 
ap “yo . ; : 

en the paper up again in a perfect 
frenzy of ceainase ona es the paragraph 
straight through from beginning to end. 

“Tt is our painful duty to chronicle a ter- 
rible and mysterious crime, of which an old 
house in W-—-shire, called the Cedars, has 
been the scene. The victim is an officer of 
His Majesty’s Army, named Fulke Marchant, 
and he was discovered a little after midnight 
shot through the lungs, and lying in a little 
plantation at the back of the house. — 

“ At that time he was not quite dead, but 
had sufficient strength left to denounce ae his 
murderer & young man with whom he was 
even then struggling, and who appears to have 
been a former tenant of the Cedars, concerning 
whom several strange reports have been 
bruited abroad. 

“This young man calls himself Claud 
Stuart, but it seems doubtful whether this is 
his true name. He was at once apprehended, 


and will be brought before the magistrates to~ | own 


morrow morning, when, no doubt, many 
strange details will come.out in evi r 

“A singular circumstance in this tragedy is 
that, close beside the murdered man was dug 
a long, deep hole, which one may su was 
intended by the murderer asa burial place for 
his victim. It had evidently been my-er | 
dug, and the shovel and pickaxe were b 
lying close beside it, together with a wooden 
box, » however, was quite empty. 





“Oddly enough, the first person to discover 
the crime was a young lady of position in the 
neighbourhood, to whom both Captain Mar- 
chant and Mr. Stuart seem to lave been pay- 
ing their addresses, and who,. with a man-ser- 
vant, was on her way home from visiting a 
sick girl in the next village. 

“This circumstance’ adds to the romantic 
nature of the crime, whose motive, so far as 
can be at present ascertained, seems to have 
been jealousy. . But. all suppositions on the 
subject are premature, as the accused man, 
except for protesting his innocence, has main- 
tained a complete silence, aud has also refused 
to communicate with his friends. That further 


jand startling developments are to be a wT 


we can hardly doubt, and the_public will look 
forward to thém with intense interest.” 
This was indeed a most unexpected dénou- 
ment; and at first, as he read it, Vansittart 
could hardly believe the evidence of his own 
senses. It was Marchant—Fulke Marchant, 
his old friend—whom he had shot, and not 


Claud Trevelyan ! 

But what brought Marchant to the Cedars at 
such an hour? : How did he know of the trea- 
sure that lay buried in the plantation? 

This was a puzzle to Vansittart, but it will 
not be one to the reader, who is aware of Mar- 
chant having played the spy when the iron 
box was i to its hidiag-place, and who 
will readily guess that the knowledge of what 
it contained (given him. by. Vansittart himself 
at their last interview) had proved too much 
for the officer's: scruples. 

Now Vansittart. understood what had per- 
plexed him so‘much while he was waiting in 
the Cedars garden for Claud -to come out. 
He had. then felt quite convinced that no one 
had left the house. 

Of course, Marchant had come in through the 
back gate leading into the lane, and, therefore, 
the first intimation of his presence the watcher 
received was after he had commenced digging. 

It was all very strange atid mysterious, but 
Vansittart was a practical man, and not given 
te troubling his brain with problems of which 
the solution seemed difficult. What he had to 
think of was the events that had really hap- 
fiened, and the way in which they were likely 
to affect him. . 

Reviewing the situation with the heartless 
calm that was part of his nature, he saw that 
the circumstantial. evidence was strongly 
against Claud, while there was really nothing 
to connect him with the murder. 

No one knew of his intention to visit the 
Cedars—no one had even. been aware that he 
had left London. Practically, he was safe, 


rand“anless Claud could prove an alibi, he stood 


@ very fair chanee of paying the penalty of a 
crime of which he was innocent. - 

“It is fate!” muttered Vansittart, philo- 
sophically. “Luck has been with me, and 
ve im. Well, the world is a see-saw, 
when the one is up the other.is down!” 

But he was doubly glad that he had made 
sure of Nona, who had now lost her only pro- 
tector, and who was absolutely and completely] 
in his power. He decided to see her without 
delay the next morning, and to keep from her 
all knowledge of what had befallen Claud. 

This, — her affliction, would be easy 
enough, as she would be surrounded by his 
nions, and would have: no chance of 
communication with the outer world. What 
he should do with her—whether he should take 
her abroad, or let her remain in England—he 
had not yet decided. Probably he would 
adopt the former plan, as being the less risky. 

Anyhow,..he liad full p ion of a great 
part. of her money, and this was a most impor; 
tant factor in his plafis—indeed, so triumphant 
was he, that after a little while the shock of 
Marchant’s death passed completely away from 





him, and the only requiem he gave the man 
with whom his own life had been intimately 
bound up was a half pitiful, half contemp- 
tuous :— 

“Poor devil! He had nearly run to the end 
of his tether, and he’s as well out of the world 
as in it!” 

Such is the friendship of wickéd men! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Nona Vansittart got out of bed as the clock 
on her mantelpiece struck the half-hour past 
eight, and proceeded to dress herself with the 
deft, clever fingers that seem to be the special 
gift. of the blind. 

Her headache was better, the pain had gone, 
and all that remained was a dull throbbing, 
which nothing but a good night’s rest would 
relieve. 

Half-past eight was the time Rosalind had 
calculated Claud would return, and as Nona 
went downstairs, gniding herself by the banis- 
ters, she half expected to hear his voice in the 
passage below. 

But the house was very still—not a sound 
was audible, and Nona, felt a curious thrill— 
half excitement, half dread—when she reached 
her own sitting-room, and was greeted there 
with the same ominous silence. 

. “Rosalind! she cried; but there was no 
answer; and while she stood listening, a cold 
breath of air blew in from the open window 
—which, of course, had not been closed since 
Gaston’s, departure with Rosalind. 

“She has. stepped outside to listen for 
Claud,” mupaiared the blind woman ; but with 
some uneasiness, for she reflected that, after 
all, it was not a very likely thing for her com- 
panion to do, especially as the night was cold 
and uninviting. 

At that moment, while she. was hesitating, 
there came the sound of hasty footsteps in 
the passage, and Andrea rushed in, wringing 
his hands. 

“Ah, Madame—Madame—such ‘a misfor- 
tune—so terrible a loss!” he exclaimed, in 
his slightly accented English. “Nero is dead 
—poisoned! He is lying outside his kennel, 
stiff and cold, and I knew nothing of it till 
@ moment ago. There is.a plot, a conspiracy, 
and my master is not here to advise us|” 

Nona sat tremblingly down on a_ seat, 
thoroughly upset by.the news... She asked 
Andrea to give her further details; but, as.a 
matter of fact, the man had told all there was 
to tell, and had nothing more te add. 

He was a faithful and devoted servant, but 
he had no covrage, either morally or physically, 
otherwise he would have kept the story of 
Nero’s poisoning to himself, for fear of, alarm- 
ing his young mistress. 

“Where is Miss Grant?” continued Nona, 
after a pause, and Andrea seemed astonished 
at the question. 

“Miss Grant? I thought she was with you? 
I have not seen her since dinner-time.” 

“TI think, perhaps, she has gone into the 
garden, the window is open. Go and soe,” com- 
manded Nona, rapidjy ; and as the man obeyed 
she wrung her hands with a frantic gesture of 
helplessness. It was at such moments as these 
that her blindness pressed most heavily upon 


er 
Andrea searched the garden, called Rosa- 
lind’s name, then came back into the hotse, 


carefully barred the window, and looked into 


every room to make suré she was not there. 

At the end of his search he came back to his 
mistress with the news that her companion 
was nowhere to be found; and by this time it 
was considerably after nine o’clock—nearly an 
hour later than Claud had been expected to 
arrive. 

“Rosalind gone—Claud not here! What cari 
possibly be the meaning of it?” cried Nona, 
and the question was one to which Andrea 
could not supply an answer. 

That something untoward had happened both 
he and his mistress believed, and the fact of 
the mastiff being poisoned pointed to a pre 
meditated plot, whose nature it seemed impos 
sible to guess. ' 
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Nona was driven nearly frantic with anxiety. 
Andrea was hardly less agitated. The worst 
part of the businese was that they could do 
nothing but wait for events to develop them- 
selves. Of the two, the man was certainly 
the more helpless, and his loudly-expressed 
fears tended to heighten his mistress’s distress. 
At last she sent him downstairs. She wanted 
to be alone—free to think of what. had taken 
place without interruption. 

Was it possible Claud had been waylaid and 
robbed?. On his return journey he would have 
a large sum of money, and a quantity of valu- 
ables on his person, and it was within the 
range of probability that this had become 
Known. 

Pursuing this train of ideas, Nona thought 
of the newspaper, which was sent morning and 
evening by post from London, . 

She rang the bell, and told Andrea to look 
carefully through the columns of the “Globe,” 
and see if he could find any mention of his 
master, or of anyone to whom an accident had 
happened. 

The man obeyed, and ere long his eye was 
caught by the self-same account of the murder 
as had first attracted Vansittart’s attention. 
He read it aloud, and poor Nona’s horror and 
dismay may be imagined—better than de- 
scribed. For a few minutes she was incapable 
of thought or decision; then she gathered up 
all her energies, and reviewed the situation as 
calmly as she could. 

Whether Claud had killed Marchant or not 
was uncertain, but if he had Nona knew it 
must have been by accident, and thus the 
young man was morally innocent in fact, if 
not in deed. At any rate, her place was at his 
side. She could not desert him in such an 
emergency after all his kindness to her. 

She understood why he refused “ to communi- 
cate with his friends.” His first thought 
was still of her, and he would not run any 
= of revealing her whereabouts to her hus- 
and. 

That he should be left to fight his battle un- 
aided and friendless was not for a moment to 
be thought of. At least, she could prove his 
motive for going down to Crowthorne, and 
could dispel the horrible suggestion to which 
the newly-made hole had quite naturally given 
rise. 

She hastily communicated her plans to 
Andrea. He must take her straight to Crow- 
thorne, and she would, if possible, get there in 
time to attend as witness before the magis- 
trates, when Claud’s examination came on. 

No matter whether her name appeared in 
the papers or not—no matier what publicity 
might be given to her miserable story—her 
duty was clear. At all hazards she must do 
all she could to prove Claud’s innocence, and 
when that was once established it would be 
time enough to think of herself. 

Andrea acquiesced in her arrangements, 
as was his usual custom, and in the excite 
ment consequent on Claud’s peril Rosalind’s 
disappearance was little thought of. Of course 
it. was strange; but Nona knew nothing of the 
young girl's history, althouch, from hints and 
certain expressions which Claud had dropped, 
she guessed that the companion had a history, 
and she was therefore utterly in the dark as 
- what friends or enemies Rosalind might 
Lave. 

After a miserably anxious night, day 
dawned, and in the dim mirk of the Decem- 
ber morning the blind woman and her servant 
set out for Crowthorne. On their journey 
they several times heard the murder dis- 
cussed by their travelling companions, and the 
opinion that Claud was guilty seemed te be 
ubiversal. 

_Once-——much to the speaker's surprise— 
Nona passionately contradicted his assertion 
that the young man had killed Marchant 
in cold blood; and Andrea, who knew her 
nervous, excitable temperament, feared for 
the consequences when once the raction had 
seb in. At present she was sustained by the 


hope of helping the man who had risked.so 
much to help her, and her thoughts went no 





further than the examination at which she 
was determined, if possible, to give evidence. 

Her one fear was that she would not be in 
time. She had caught the earliest train that 
left Paddington for Crowthorne, and yet she 
could not arrive there until one o'clock, for 
the train was a slow one, and there were one 
or two changes to make en route. 

Naturally enough, she was in a fever of im- 
patience that Andrea found it a difficult 
matter to control, and he was as thankful as 
she when, at length, they were deposited at 
the little village station. 

There, a solitary cab was in waiting—a 
stroke of good luck on which they could 
hardly have calculated. 

As a matter of fact, it had just brought a 
passenger to catch ‘the up-train, and had 
lingered on in the forlorn hope of picking up a 
fare from the down. 

The driver was in earnest conversation with 
one or two idlers who had gathered into a knot 
to discuss the thrilling event which had just 
taken place, and which would form the staple 
local gossip for the next six months. 

It was with some reluctance thet he detached 
himself from the group, but when he received 
instructions from Nona to drive “to the place 
where Mr. Stuart’s examination would take 
place,” he pricked up bis ears, and his de- 
meanour changed as if by magic. . 

Here were people actually connected with 
the murderer, perhaps, it was his happy 
privilege to drive them to their destination! 

“The examination was to be before Squire 
Charlton; and it would be held in the Justice- 
room at Crowthorne Manor,” he told them ; 
then he jumped on the box, and, in obedience 
to Nona’s instructions, drove as quickly as he 
could until they reached the Manor. 

On their way they were met by several 
villagers, who had given up their day’s work 
as a tribute to the local excitement, and all 
of whom gazed curiously at the closely-veiled 





woman sitting in the cab, and the dark 
foreigner at her side. 

Nona—poor thing !—was spared the know- 
ledge of their rude staring, and kept reiterat- 
ing her request to “drive ) eed. oh 1 

At length Crowthorne Manor was reached, 
and Nona and her companion were set down 
in front of the _— entrance—a mistake 
on the part of the driver, as the Justice-room 
was at the back of the house. 

A man-servant was standing on the steps, 
paring his nails and looking idly important, 
and to him Andrea addressed his request, 
which he received with a stare of rude 
curiosity. 

“You want to see the Squire, do you— 
about Mr. Stuart's case? ell, -you- may 
spare yourself the trouble. The Squire has 
no time to attend to everybody that wants to 
get news out of him; and as for Mr. Claud 
Stuart—he’s safely lodged in gaol by this 
time, for the inquiry’s over, and he is com- 
mitted for the wilful murder of Captain Mar- 
chant!” 

The man said this with insolent distinct- 
ness. . He had not been at the Manor_long, 
end was filled with a sense of his own im- 
portance and the comparative insignificance of 
other people. 

Nona heard the words, and the shuck they 
gave her was accentuated by the strained state 
of her nerves. Up to now she had been buoyed 
ap with the hope of seeing Claud—or rather 
hearing his voice—and pleading his cause. 

Now a sense of helplessnese—of hopelessness 
—came over her. She gave a long, quivering 
sigh, threw out her hands with a gesture of 
forlorn despair, and then fell forward in a 
dead faint. 








CHAPTER XXIX. 

On the morning after Vansittart’s visit to 
the White House he got up early, and entering 
a hansom was driven in the direction of Chis- 
wick, 
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Before arriving at his destination he sprang 
out, paid the driver, and went the rest of the 
way on foot. He was, as we are aware, a very 
cautious man, and he knew that cabmen have 
ap inconvenient way of recollecting faces as 
well as destinations at inconvenient moments ; 
therefore, he determined to run no risk. It is 
true he had done nothing illegal in taking his 
wife away from the White House, but, for all 
that, the occurrence was one that he would 
prefer should not be made public. 

The Lodge, as the house was called, was 
a damp, and not particularly inviting-looking 
place, surrounded by high walls, ard with a 
garden leading down to the river. It had be- 
longed to Vansittart’s father, and the son bad 
once lived in it, when, for economical reasons, 
he had been unable to have rooms in the West- 
end of London. That, however, was some 
years ago, and since then the house had been 
uninhabited save for a housekeeper, and had 
gradually fallen into a state of lamentable 
dilapidation. But for its being heavily mort- 
gaged, Vansittart would have sold it years ago. 
He had several times tried to let it, but with- 
out success. - As a matter of fact, it was in 
too lonely and isolated a position to attract 
tenants, and the high wall that surrounded it, 
though it kept the grounds private, yet, at the 
same time, greatly added to the air of loneli- 
ness that prevailed. 

Vansittart let himself in with a latchkey, 
and was met in the hall by.a tall, dark woman 
of about forty, who looked as though ten or 
fifteen years ago she might have been very 
handsome. The expression of her face was now 
one of chronic gloom and discontent, which en- 
tirely marred the classical regularity of her 
features, and spoilt the beauty of the sombre 
black eyes. 

“Weill!” she said, grimly, without troubling 
herself to bestow any greeting upon him, “you 
have played a very charming trick upon me 
this time, I must acknowledge!” 

“Trick upon you! What do you mean?” 
he demanded, with a frown, as he divested 
himself of his fur-lined coat, and hung it upon 
the stand. 

“Just exactly what I say, neither more nor 
less! You think you can do with me what you 
like—that I am under your thumb as com- 
pletely as if I had sold my soul to you, and 
were forced to obey whatever commands you 
might choose to give me!” she exclaimed, with 
sombre passion. “ But you are wrong. Endur- 
ance has its limits, and mine has come to 
anend. Either that woman leaves the house 
to-day or I do!” 

Vansittart stared at her in undisguised 
amaze. 

“What the devil are you driving at? You 
knew quite well that I was going to bring my 
wife here directly I could manage it!” 

“Your wife! 
have you?” she demanded, with # sneer. 

“How many wives have I? Are’ you mad 
to ask such a question?” 

“Well,” she rejoined, equably, “if the lady 
upstairs is your wife, then, to my knowledge, 
you have two.” 

“The lady upstairs is Nona Vansittart—as 
you are very well aware. I don’t understand 
all this foolery. I can’t make out what in- 
duces you to try it on with me!” 

It was her turn to look surprised now. His 
tone and manner seemed sincere, and he was 
evidently annoyed at her remarks. She 
turned away, observing : a 

“Go and see for yourself. The key is in the 
Jock on the outside of the door, so you will 
have no difficulty in entering.” 

Vansittart obeyed and went upstairs. He 
paused for a moment on the landing before 
ot be the a a within came the sound 
0 , agitated footsteps, as of someone pac- 
ing backwards and forwards, endeavouring by 
‘movement to contro] an overwhelming emotion, 
An oe smile came on Vansittart’s lips as he 


And, pray, how many wives |. 





“The bird does not like her cage. I am 
afraid restraint will be irksome to her,” he 
muttered, and then he threw open the door 
and stood on the threshold, with his back 
against it. 

A woman turned hastily and faced him—a 
woman with white checks, in which a spot of 
angry crimson burned, and glorious dark eyes 
full of passionate resentment. For a moment 
they stood thus looking at each other without 
speaking, then a cry of amaze broke from his 
lips. 

“You! Rosalind Hawtrey!” 

Rosalind made no reply, but still remained 
gazing at him with measureless scorn. Her 
awakening from the stupor caused by the 
drug that had been administered to her was 
followed by a period of intense wonder and 
outraged pride. Of course, she remembered 
nothing of her abduction, except the sensation 
of the handkerchief being pressed over her 


moutli and nostrils; but the-fact of finding | 


herself locked in a strange room, in a strange 
house, partially explained itself, and her sus 
picions » not unnaturally, flown to Vansit- 
tart as the perpetrator of the outrage. 

presence this morning confirmed this idea. 

“What in the name of wonder brings you 
here?” exclaimed Vansittart, when he re- 
covered from his surprise. 

“That is a question which you ought to be 
able to answer without my aid!” she replied, 
with a desperate effort to conceal her agita- 
tion. “Indeed, I was about asking you what 
was ‘your motive in laying yourself open to a 
criminal prosecution by bringing me here 
against my will!” 

As she spoke a sudden comprehension of 
the mistake flashed across Vansittart’s mind. 
He knew, of course, that Rosalind had been 
staying at the White House, but in his anxiety 
to secure his wife he had permitted the later 
love to lie perdu, thinking that an opportunity 
for pursuing it would occur later on. He now 


His 





recollected that Gaston had never seen Nona, 
and that his insfructions were to drug the 
lady whom he found in the sitting-room, which 
Vansittart knew to be his wife’s, and where he 
had not supposed it likely Rosalind would be. 

He ground his teeth with impotent rage as 
he saw how fate had foiled him, and it was 
under the influence of this feeling that his 
next words were uttered. 

“I wish to Heaven you were a thousand 
miles away!” he exclaimed, savagely. “f 
had no idea you were here. There has been 
some infernal blundering. It was Nona I 
wanted, not you!” 

Into Rosalind’s face there leapt the light of a 
great joy—a great relief. She, too, saw how the 
mistake might have arisen, and with the glad- 
ness of finding that she was the victim of a 
blunder instead of the deliberate plot she 
feared, there also mingled a most unselfish joy 
that the blind woman had not fallen into the 
trap laid for her. 

“Under these circumstances,” she said, 
quietly, though her heart was beating with 
suffocating rapidity, “you will not detain m 
here a moment longer, I suppose. I am willing 
to overlook the indignity offered me if I am 
permitted to go free now.” 

“Stop at bit,’ he returned. “The position 
is complicated, and wants thinking out. Sup- 
pose I open the door, and tell you you are at 
liberty to depart, what is there to prevent your 
going to the nearest telegraph office and wiring 
& warning to my wife that may have the effect 
of making her leave the White House imme- 
diately?” 

She was silent, and startled by the subtlety 
with which he had read her thoughts—for he 
had accurately expressed her intention, and 
this her iace told him. 

“No,” he went on, after a moment's pause, 
during which his eyes never left her face. “I 
do not think I can set you free at once, Lady ° 
Hawtrey. There are s0 many considerations 
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Most refreshing and agreeable for Bath 
or Toilet use, prevents infection, and has a 
healthy and beneficial effect on the skin 
and complexion. 


6d. Tablets and 1/6 (8-Tab.) Boxes. 





F. C. CALVERT & Co., P. 0. Box 513, MANCHESTER. 
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against it, you see, and ”’—with a mocking bow 
—‘you will readily understand, in spite of my 
former ungallant speech, that it is a very great 
pleasure for me to welcome you to my roof 
tree.” 

“I understand that you are behaving in a 
manner t is a disgrace to the name of 
a !” she exclaimed, spiritedly, though 

is change of tone-alarmed her far more than 
his brusqueness had done. “‘Surely you can- 
not mean what you say? You have made a 
mistake in bringing me here—which I am 
willing to overlook on condition that you let 
me leave this house immediately. If you de- 
tain the a minute longer, I will prove to you 
that your villainy shall not go unpunished.” 

Tt seemed as if he were attending less to her 
words than to the wonderful splendour of her 
eyes, the lovely carnation of her lips, as she 
uttered ‘them. The spell which her presence 
invariably cast upon him was beginning to 
work again, and he was yielding to its intoxi- 
cation. Her beauty, as she stood before him 
in ‘the early morning light, was indeed a reve- 
lation. She looked like some Eastern empress, 
whose majesty has been insulted, but whose 
very pride keeps her resentment in check. 

He laughed softly, as if in derision of her 
implied threat. 

“How. will you begin the punishment— 
what steps should you take?” be asked, with 
the most insolent nonchalance.. ‘Suppose I 
elect ‘to keep you here a few days longer, what 
shall you dc?” 

“In the first wir to keep me here will be 
an utter impossi ility !” : 

Ae how?” 

“ Because J am not a dumb creature, and we 
are not so far away from other habitations as 
to make it impossible for my cries to be 
heard.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Jry the experiment.. 1 don’t. fancy you 
will care to repeat it. . Asa matter of fact, it 
would be very unlikely indeed that you would 
make yourself heard, however loudly you 
might scream; and even if by chance such 
was the case, your cries would be attributed 
to tthe ead, mental affliction under which my 
wife is supposed to suffer. You see, I have 
provided for contingencies. If Nona were 
here instead of you, I might have to face the 
same possibility.” 

There was something horribly convincing in 
the quiet, cold-blooded tone in which he spoke. 
Rosalind inyoluntarily shivered; for, in spite 
of her bold front, she knew enough of the un- 
scrupulous villainy of the man to fear him and 
his power. Supplications she felt would be of 
no avail, The only way in which she could 
hope to influence him would be by putting 
clearly before him the risk he ran in trifling 
with a woman like herself. 

“Remember, Mr. Vansittart,” she said, 
sternly, “I am not a child, neither am Ia 
weak girl whom you can intimidate. So far, 
the wrong you have done me by bringing me 
here has been involuntary, and—leaving out 
the question whether you were justified in 
taking such means for forcing your wife to 
return to you—I am, as J said before, ready to 
look over the inconvenience I have suffered at 
your hands. But each minute that you detain 
me is an outrage to me directly, and I declare 
to you that if you do not at once release me 
that outrage shall be amply avenged!” 

“ Again I ask you—-how?” 

“You are committing an offence against 
the laws of England.” 

“Granted. Such offences are committed 
every day—every bour—and yet the offenders 
manage to evade unpleasant consequences.” 

“ That is because their victims are too weak 
to bring them to justice.” " 

“And you think you would not be equally 
weak?” 

She drew herself up to all her stately height, 
and gave him a look that spoke her answer 
more eloquently than words. Whatever her 
faults might be, weakness did not count 
amongst them, and this he recognised. 





“No,” he said; “you are not weak, but, all 
the same, you would not succeed any more 
than the others. You see, the law is a very 
delicate, although occasionally, a very crush- 
ing concern. It wants tender manipulation, 
careful management, and, above all, it wants 
pros Now, what proofs have you against 
me » . 

She was silent fora moment, in sheer amaze 
at his audacity, and he went on: 

“How could you satisfy the world, much 
more a court of justice, that you did not come 
here of your own free will, and that it was 
only when your reputation was irretrievably 
damaged that you made a violent effort to 
motosty it. by some romantic story of an abduo- 
tion?” 

“Mr. Vansittart, are you a fiend in human 
guise?” burst from her lips, and he smiled as 
if he found the obseryation rather pleasing 
than otherwise. 

“I am a man——no more, no less. I prove it 
by. my devotion to you. Mephistopheles, you 
will remember, was insensible.even to the 
charms of Helen of Troy, that beauty whose 
loygliness. was : 

‘ Fairer than the evening air, 

Olad in the beauty of a thousand stars.’ 
I, on the contrary, am. ready. to.yield myself, 
my fortune, my whole life to you, if you will 
only smile upon nie ever so ly.” 

e came a little nearer, but she retreated 
with a ery of horrer, and a movement of repul- 
sion that amounted to absolute loathing. 

“ Do not dare to speak tome in such terms! ” 
she panted. “I hate you—I detest you!. Even 
if I were free, and you:.were, I should: still 
pesier death to words of love from such polluted 
ips ag yours!” 


He flushed a deep, dark red. . There. was no 


mistaking the sincerity of her. tone, but. it 
roused in him a certain fierce resentment that 
was in its way as powerful as passion itself. 

His first idea, when the found out the error 

into which his accomplice had fallen, was, as 
we know, anger, but now a revolution had 
taken place within him, and a hundred dif- 
ferent thoughts flashed through his quick brain 
in rapid succession. 
He had the greater part of his wife’s fortune, 
and the only motive that made him wish to get 
her into his power was the fear of what she 
might reveal with regard to Fulke Marchant’s 
death. 

Why not leave England altogether, taking 
with him the money and Rosalind? Then he 
could defy consequences, and, at the same time, 
inflict a bitter and lasting, dishonour on the 
man whom he hated—Sir Kenneth Hawtrey. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 














The Small Leaks 


By UNCLE BENJAMIN. 

“What is the use of money unless you make 
use of it?” asks a friend at our elbow, to 
whom we have been preaching a little lecture 
on the reckless manner in which she gets rid 
of her earnings. 

We have always believed that money was to 
use, and that its use should not be abused. 
The small leaks sink the large ship. 

The man who earns from £500 to £1,000 a 
year does not spend large sums without duly 
considering whether he is to obtain a fair 
equivalent for his money. He considers the 
expenditure long and well; he talks it over 
with his wife; he takes counsel with his 
friends; and when he decides to with 
sc much he f-~'s reasonably well satisfied that 
it is for the best that he should so invest. 

But the small sums that go in trifles, such 
as fares, a soda-and-whisky, or a cigar, in 
the case of 2 man, or, with a woman, ice cream 
or confectionery, and all that kind of thing, 
are never thought about. It is too small a 








mattér to give much consideration, and nv 
man begins to realise how much money i: 
squandered that way unless he keeps an ex 
pense book and is careful to enter every little 
expenditure. 

* Yes,” says the man who is fond of spend 
ing money in these small ways, “ but'a fellov 
has to have something in life besides his bread 
and butter! What's the use of living, any 
how, if you can’t have some fun out of it?” 

Well, there is some reason in that proposi 
tion.’ Every man and woman wants to ge‘ 
all that can be got out of life.. Everyone 
wants a change; and the tram-car and the 
excursion, and the trip to the seaside, only 
costa few shillings—and what’s five shillings ’ 
And what’s the use of living if one must be 
all the time grinding away at work and hoard 
ing up every penny? What pleasure is ther 
in it 


Well, dear friends, life is not all pleasure 
There is a great deal of trial im it. Most of 
us have constantly to exercise self-denial. 

We must all live far short of the way w: 


‘want to live. 


‘The season of work—that is, work whic}» 
assures an income—is short. It ~is even 
shorter than most of us realise. 

Tt is no use to question the wisdom of such 
a state of things; it exists, and we musi 
make the best of it and try and be prepared 
for it when it comes. Things in this world 
are just as they are, and who can help it? 

A man’s youth and strength must, to a cer- 
tain extent, be re in securing comfort 
in old age. Oh, his children will take care 
of him, you say. Well, perhaps they will; 
but it is quite as likely that they will do 1 
such thing. You cannot always depend on 
children. ' And, in any event, it is better for 
“the old folks” to have their own means 
of support. They will feel infinitely Ranpler. 
and their children” will respect them a thou- 
sand times more. 

And whatever may be said on the senti- 
mental side about “filial love,” etc., there is 
nothing sadder in all the world than the too 
common spectacle of the “old folks” living in 
homes where they are considered a burden 
and in the way; and where, to use a well- 
worn but expressive phrase, “they dare not 
say their. are their own.” 

Tt, may be lonely in the old home, with the 
children gone, but it is home; and if the chil- 
dren are in a lukewarm state of filial regard, 
the lonely old house is far better than the 
et where coldness and neglect sadden the 

earts through which the blood of age flows 
feebly, and the power to rise above the de- 
pressing effects of ill usage is weakened. 

With money to pay for it, good care can 
always be assured; and if the “old man” 
wants to take off his boots and sit in his 
stocking feet before the fire, and if the “old 
weman” wants to cook onions and cabbage 
and wear calico aprons, who is to hinder? 

So the young man who is earning money 
may permit the suggestion—save something 
every day. No matter if you don’t see the 


-seyen-headed goat of South Africa, or the 


fifteen-toed Asiatic lion, or the man who can 
swallow a round dozen of butcher knives ali 
at once and thrive on the’ operation; next 
week you will have forgotten that those stu- 
pendous spectacles were ever on exhibition, 
and your money will be in your pocket, in- 
stead of in the pocket of the other fellow. 

“Well,” you say, “this life of petiy 
sroneeny fe hard,” and we reply, of course it 
is. Nobody disputes it. Life is always hard 
when we kick against its conditions, and it is 
tremendously hard wher the poor man and 
his wife are determined to act and live as the 
rich man and his wife act and live. Our 
lives must be suited to our means, and we 
must determine to be tontented with what is 
for us, and not with what we would like to 
have. 


eg 
Tux Coos Acatn.—“I noticed @ large crowd 
thered in front of your house this morning. 
forrit; what was the matter?” “I was dis- 
charging the cook.” 


an -Béae 2* me’ &. 
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Facetize _ 

Not Anxrovs.—* Poor man,” said the in- 
quisitive old lady, “I guess you'll be glad 
when your time is up, won't you? he No, 
ma’am, not partickerly,” replied the prisoner. 
“Tm up fur life.” 

Maxe love slowly; many 2 man has paid 
ten dollars for an engagement ring, and two 
hundred and fifty dollars for a divorcee. It’s 
like a church fair—ten certs. to get in avd 
five dollars to get ont. 


“Do you think my daughter will ever 
become @ musician?” asked a fond mother 01 
the professor. " “I gant zay,” answered the 
professor. “She may. She dell me she gome 
of a long-lived family.” 

Tae Lire So Easy.—Travelling Tank: “I 
tell’ ye, I'd like to be a doctor.” Bumm De 
Way: “Why—cause ye'd be around bottles 
most of the time?” Travelling Tank: “ No, 
the doctor can take life so easy, seo!” 


Back NtMpexrs.—A. Glergymian in-an Austra- 
lian eity was reminding oné ef his congrega- 
tion Uhab “all the hairs of our heads are 
numbered.” The parishioner’ who was bald 
turned sharply 1ound, and said: “You don’t 
know where cea get any back numbers, do 


INTELLIGENT Watraus.-—“ One of our trou- 
bles at the club,” said Augustus, “ has been to 
make the waitahs distinguishable from the 
members at cur evening weceptions. But 
we've solved it at lewst.” “So I see,” re- 
marked Archie. “ You've got intelligent look- 
ing waitahs.” 

“How hideous Miss Blakely looked in that 
new bonnet.” “I thought it was very be- 
coming. At least, the trimming was very 
appropriate.” “T didn’t, notice the trim- 
ming.” “The bonnet was trimmed with ivy 
leaves. Ivy ig very appropriate. It only 
clings. to old ruins.” ' 

“On, yes; he’s quite’ a temarkable man. 
Able to concentrate his mind on one particular 
subject, no matter how great the crowd and 
confusion around him. His power of ab- 
straction is simply wonderful.” “What is 
his special branch of science?” “ Klepto- 
mania, I think they call it.” 


Mrs. Frssins has written to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals te 
know if something can be done to prevent 
horses. being scratched. She is sure it must. 
be very painful, because her husband is quite 
upset, and she hears him groan in his sleep 
about a horse being scratched. 


Evecrrocurion, if generally adopted as 
capital punishment, will save the relatives of 
the unfortunate the shame of acknowledging 
that the misguided connections died on the 
gallows. AU that the descendant of an elec- 
trocuted will have to say will be, “Grand- 
father died 18— ; he was struck by lightning.” 


Uxpger a Crovp.—“ They tell me ez how 
Sim Perkins’ man Jones hez disappeared,” 
said the farmer to his neighbour as he leaned 
over the back fence. "3 that’s so,” re- 
plied Farmer Skimpson. “ The} 
he went away under a cloud.” “Yew don't 
tell! How was thet?” “He was blowed 
away in @ cyclone, down in th’ medder.” 


Borem: “Still living in Jersey, eh?” 
Hustler : “ Yes; I have no thought of coming 
back to the city.” Borem : “ But it must be 
very inconvenient, forty minutes by train and 
fifteen by boat every day, and you've got to 
catch both right on the minute.” Hustler : 
“That’s what I like about-it. You see, when 
people buttonhole me and get to talking, all I 
have to do is to jerk out my watch, mutter 
something about train time, and I get away 
without giving offence. See.” Borem : “ Ha, 
ha! That’s good. That reminds me of a 

i thing head was telling last——” 
Hustler : “By-the-way, it’s train time now. 


ey do say ez how’ 





Tue Fasnion Cuancine.—Mrs. Style: 
want a hat, but it. must be in the latest style.’ 
Shopman : .“ Kindly take a chair, madam, and 
wait a few minutes ; the fashion is just chang- 
ing.” 

“Mrs. Bumpvs,” said the dentist, severely, 
“T have pulled teeth for a great many patients, 
but I never heard any one holler as you do.” 
“ Perhaps it was a holler tooth,” suggested the 
poor woman, meekly. 


Fonp Parent: “I fear, young man, that 
you seek my daughter's hand solely for her 
wealth.” Young Man: “Well, look at her 
candidly and kindly mention what other quali 
fications she possesses.” 


, 


Fisumoncer : “Td like you to know I keep , 


nothing but the best fish!” Customer: “ That 
may be; but I'd like you to sell some of it to 
me this time.” That floored the fishmonger, 
who ran to the ice-house in a hurry. 


“ Yus,” said the chairman, sadly, “ our tem- 
perance meeting last night would have been 
more successful if the lecturer hadn't been so 
absent-minded.” “What did he do?” “He 
tried to blow the foam from a glass of water.” 


Treacher: “Who can tell me what useful 
article we get from the whale? Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Whalebone.” Teacher: “Right! 
Now what little boy knows what we get from 
the seal? “Tommy?” Tommny: “Sealing 
wax.” 

“Crara, dear, I want to show you my new 
engagement ring before I go.” “It’s very 
pretty, but remember the stone is loose.” 
“Why, how do you know that?” “Didn't 
Mr. Rigsby tell you I wore it a month or 
two?” 

“T want something for my boy to work at,” 
said an anxjous father to a friend. “ What 
can. he do?” “Well,” replied the father, 
with a sigh; “I really don’t know. He is too 
—_ for heavy work, and too heavy for light 
work. 


“WHEN a man makes a large fortune, what 
do people say?” asked a teacher. “That he 
is fortunate,” replied the bright boy. “ That’s 
right. Now, when. a man fails in business, 
what do they say?” “That-he didn’t adver- 
tise.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said little Amy’s aunt, “ you 
shall come to the country and see us milk the 
cows.” “What's that; auntie!” “Why, that 
is how we get the milk for our coffee at break- 
fast.” “Oh!” said Amy, knowingly, “we do 
it. with a can opener.” 

Tue professor was a little confused at calling 
the roll, but there was no excuse for him to 
make the following statement :—‘“If any man 
is absent, and somebody else answers to his 
name, that man will be marked absent whether 
he is absent or not.” 


Mrs. De Mover: “Sakes alive! This is 
the noisiest neighbourhood I ever got into. 
Just hear those children screech.” Maid : 
“ They're your own a, iy mum.” Mrs. De 
Mover: “Are they! How the little darlings 
are enjoying themselves.” 

Canker (calling on friend): “Mercy! 
What's that frightful shouting apstairs?” 
Servant : “ That’s Mr. Barker, sir.” Carker : 
“ Why I thought he had lost his voice.” Ser- 
vant: “He had, sir; but he has just re- 
ceived the doctor’s bill.” 


“T near that your rival has been successful 
in becoming engaged to Miss Golding,” said a 


young man to his friend. “Yes, I did my 
est, but he was more clever than I.” “ In- 
deed; how was that?” .“He was wise 


enough to let her father beat him at billiards, 
‘and I wasn’t.” , 


A Mysterious Disu.—* The vicissitudes of 
this life are wonderful!” exclaimed the 
boarding-house keeper at breakfast the other 
morning, “True; a man can never tell what 
he’s got before him,” replied the sarcastic 
boarder, with a side glance at the plate of hash 
in front of him. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





DONT COUGH jz, 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
‘THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d 
tins everywhere. 
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“AKE CARE 
eREYES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one’s eyes, and those who value 

their eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN,2z10,Lambeth Road, 
London, for a little book ‘‘ How to Pre- 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
of a cure for all troubles of the eves, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores 
im ancient pedestal pois for 2/- each, 


















Usep To Ir.—The Lawyer; “I really hope 
I don’t annoy you with all these questions.”’ 
His Fair Client: “ Not at all. 
it. I have a six-year-old son.” 


Sue: “If you had told me you weren't 
feelin’ well I’d have fixed up some of these 
old-fashioned remedies a couple of days ago.” 
He: “Yes, I know. That's why I didn’t say 
anything about it.” 

HarpworkeD.-—Mrs. Dash: “Your clergy- 
man complains that he is too hardworked.” 
Mrs. Crash: “He doesn't know what hard 
work is! Humph--you onght to see our pro- 
gressive euchre club getting his salary to- 
gether!’ 

“T am afraid our friend has said something 
he will be sorry for.” “No,” was the melan- 
choly answer. “I don’t think so.’ Anybody 
who didn't know better than to say what he 
did in the first place isa’t likely to know when 
it’s time to be sorry.” 

Her Accomrticr.—“ Sallie Twitiers is to be 
married,” said Mrs. Kilduff to her brother, 
who is a crusty backelor. “ Ah,” replied he, 
“who is her victim?” Then seeing a baleful 
look in his sister’s' eye, he added: “I should 
say, who is her accomplice?” 

A REMINISCENT writer, in speaking of the 
wife of a celebrated man, amiably remarked : 
“Though, I never had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, she is said to have been an 
ésitynable lady.” What this estimable lady 
might have been had she been able to profit 
by this man’s acquaintance must remain a 
matter of conjecture. 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THES EDITOB. 


Whe Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


‘Go.proor.—It was in 1731 that an Act wes 
passed that “all ae in courts of jus- 
a gern be in the English language, instead 
of Latin.” 


THomas.—The exhibition building of 1862 
‘was 250 feet high to the top of the domes. ‘The 
top of the cross of St. Paul’s is 360 feet from 
the pavement. 


M. M.—For all information respecting the 
Civil Service and the examinations, pan Bia 
the offices of the Commissioners, Cannon Row 
‘Westminster. 


Tut-Usep.-—When an agreement to marry has 
been broken by mutual consent, the strict eti- 
<juette is that all letters and presents should be 
returned on both sides. 


J. Jamxs.—Apply to the district surveyor of 
highways. Owners of property cannot law- 
fully take in any portion of a road that has 
been a public one for twenty years and up- 
wards. 


es. —Madame Jenny Lind, who was a 
Swede by birth, made her first appearance in 
London in the part of Alice, in Meyerbeer's 
“‘ Robert the Devil,” at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
on May 4, 1847. 


Amy.--I should advise you to let things re- 
main as they are. Jf the gentleman wished 
to keep up the acquaintance he would have 
answered your letter. You can hardly write 
again. No young lady would do such a thing. 

Ice Quren.—Furs of every kind can be pre- 
served from moths by sprinkling dried laven- 
der flowers among them, and then folding 
them up well in a calico coveri ng. As moths 
rarely penetrate calico they are thus prevented 
from depositing their eggs among the fur. It 
is the young worm of the moth that eats the 
fur, not the moth itself. 


Tonz.—The taste of medicine may be well 
disguised by eating a few chocolate-drops 
before the physic is faken, 


JANE. Sag pe lamp glasses often makes 
them crack ; larly attended to they can 
be kept wd bg ight by the daily use*of a 
sot duster and leather. Greasy finger marks 
are removed with the belp of a little benzine. 


J. B.—Savings-banks are not of English 
origin. The first was established at Berne over 
a hundred years ago. The system quickly grew 
when it was introduced into England, and was 
brought under Parliamentary control in the 
year 1816. 


Nourse Ann.—Nothing so quickly restores 
tone to exhausted nerves and strength to a 
weary body as a bath containing an ounce of 
aqua-ammonia to each pailful of water. It 
makes the flesh firm and smooth as marble, and 
renders the body pure and free from all odours. 


Anxious One.—If it is proved that you are 
in regular work and receiving wages, you can, 
of course, be compelled to contribute to the 


support of your mother. But no son or 
deughter should find it necessary to ask such a 
question. It is a matter of duty to do all 


that you can. 


Reapver.—-The proverbs or mottoes quoted 
are Spanish. I give the translation of them 
as follows: “ Of evils choose the least; ” “‘ You 
cannot make @ purse of a sow’s ear; ” “ Life 
without a friend is death without a witness ; " 
“ He that hath a head made of giass must not 
| throw stones at another.” 


C. Erron.—When the damp on walls is 
caused by inferior bricks having been used ia 
their construction, which absorb instead of re- 

| sist the wet, an outer coating of tar and lime 
| will be found the cheapest remedy for the back 
| and sides of a house; but as it is too dingy for 
the front, cement or ‘patent outside paint must 
be used. 


Coox.—Charlotte Russe is easily made as fol- 
lows: Line a glass dish with thin slices of stale 
sponge cake ; to one half-pint of cream add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, four spoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar and a little pinch of soda; whip 
stiff with a revolving egg-beater, and as fast 
as the stiffened froth rises skim it off and pile 
high over the cake. 








Fritz Hvucu.—Wet, wetter, and wettest are 
the three degrees of comparison of the adjec. 
tive “ wet.’ 


Mitss’ Boy.—({1) Any person is allowed to 
visit the State apartments in Windsor Castle 
when the King is not residing there. A charge 
of one shilling each person is now made. (2) 
There unquestionably was such a person as 
Mother Shipton, but I am inclined to fancy 
that her so-called prophecies are apocryphal. 
The talent for ministering to human credulity 
was not born yesterday. 








Tas Loxpox eee D Se to one pass ot 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Ary Lerrens To wu ADDEESSED fo 
tae Eprrox or tax Lorvom Raapzr, 60-53, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*s* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
mannuacripts 


PEK EARS LEY’S icoyvcaes repu ration 


WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 












Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anam!a, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medic: al 
Profession. Beware of brennan A The only —* ae 01 ~~ 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 1% i and 

Chemists, 2s. +s pe mang three on the aa Oey Peat 4 

or 34 stamps, e makers, C. and KEARS r 

x Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. “a 











A FRIEND IN NEED 


is a friend indeed, and woman's 


vnfailing friend is 


TOWI@’S "ino sree PHIIS. 
AND STEEL 
They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which women so often suffer, 

Boxes, 1/1%, 2/9 (contains three times the 
quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists. 
Or will be sent anywhere on or of rs. ed 

or ss anon Ms 4) 8. T. TOWL co. 

66, Leng Row, Nott Sagas. 
Beware of rin epurtous Imitations 





SULPHOLIN Eso 
Hae 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPERSTONIC 


Promotes 


Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 








COUGHS, COLDS, 


CH 





Je COLLIS BROWNE’S 


LORODYNE 


18 THE GREAT SPEOCIFIO FOR 
PDIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that () AOTS as & 


Dr. GIBBON, pony ft Medical Staff, f, Calcutta, states :—' T'wo DosEs COMPLETELY 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. atau 
CHARM, one dose generally euficlent, " 
gerbe BE Resa es cam, fotreching ieop WHITE. 


os HBA 


i BACER, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted, 








DA,,4, POLLS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE,— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 


oe ublicly in Court t 
mndoubtedly the INVENTOR of OHLOROD 
defendant 


worn to,—See The Times, July 13th, 1864, 


TNE, tant the whole story of the 
man was deliberately untruc, and he regretted to say it bad been 


. COLLIS BROWNE was 


DF. J. COLLis ‘BROWNES CHLORODYNE copldiy cute shor al 
E\PILEPSY, SPASMS, 


coLICc, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 








DP PRIS BROUNES GRLOR GON 


is the TRUE PALLIA- 





ACHE, RHEUMATIEM, 


ait: to eee TRA DE MARK. Oi all Chemists, 1/14, 
Bole Suonntameste T, DAVENPORT, 35, Great Russell Street, 


MP PORTANT CAUTION. —The IMMENSE SALE of 


rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 


ag 
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